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IDEAS for a community bank 


ANKS are changing. The old-style bank 

building—austere and forbiddingly for- 
mal—is giving way to a bank with a new kind 
of interior. Modern banks are friendly and 
unimposing, with an atmosphere as inviting 
as any store on the avenue. That’s what 
Armstrong’s designers found when they went 
about the country gathering ideas for the 
design of this model bank. 


Bankers welcome these changes. They’re 
anxious to make every citizen aware of the 
varied services that today’s bank offers. The 
public, too, welcomes these changes. Every- 
one likes the informality, the wide scope of 
help available. Some of this model bank’s 
main features are highlighted by the red pins. 


8 Agriculture is important in this 
community, so there’s a special 


section just inside the front door 
where farmers can readily be greeted by bank 
officials. Model displays, interesting to farm 
owners and tenants, surround the consul- 
tation area. Exhibits in movable display cases 
are diversified, frequently changed. Farm and 
market reports are always available. 


On the other side, a hospitable a 
t 
\ 


welcome and special services gree 


can serve customers in semi-privacy, yet re- 
main in contact with other bank activities. 


Colorful diorama-type displays 

& ©.. set in walls behind tellers’ 
stations to dramatize the various 
banking services that are available to the 


customer. Each exhibit has its own individual 
lighting units inside of case. 


Tellers’ stations behind lino- 
leum-topped bank counter are 
without bars, directly open to public. 


Inset glass sections, in counter, contain lit- 
erature which explains details of bank. 


Writing stand in center of 
lobby is illuminated by overhead +. 


spotlights recessed in the sound- 
deadening ceiling. Waste paper is disposed of 
through a hole in center of writing table. A 
sliding drawer at the bottom of the stand 
makes emptying of paper a simple task. 
Customers’ waiting area is ad- 
Q jacent to the main lobby, between 
consultation section and stairs lead- 
ing to vault and safe deposit department. 


Send for free ideas portfolio. This model community bank 
is described in complete detail, with supplementary 
sketches, in our free “IDEAS” Portfolio. Similar port- 
folios on professional offices and retail stores have also 
been prepared. Tell us the type of business in which you 
are interested, and we’ll send you a portfolio covering it, 
if available. Write Armstrong Cork Company, Floor 
Division, 4803 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


businessmen. Officials in both areas “ ao Created as a service fo the banks of America, in collaboration 


While waiting, customers can relax in com- 
fortable chairs. Current reading material, 
bank literature, and phones are provided. 


In keeping with the warm per- 

sonal atmosphere of this bank’s 

interior is the specially designed 

floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. It is not only 
attractive and comfortable underfoot but 
also the ideal flooring from a cleaning stand- 
oint. Despite heavy traffic, Armstrong’s 
pers stays new looking for years. If you 
pian to build or remodel, your Armstrong 
merchant will be glad to help you design an 
attractive floor for your place of business. 





with the American Bankers Association, by the makers of 
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Rubber hose squirts miles 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


a do things in a big way in 
Texas—including irrigation canals 
200 miles long made of 11 million 
square feet of concrete. To mix and 
spread that much concrete by usual 
methods would take so long the cost 
would be prohibitive. So they do both 

with B. F. Goodrich hose. 
_ Dry sand and cement are forced 
through the hose at high speed and 
70 pounds pressure. At the nozzle 
water is added, and out comes con- 
crete. Workmen spray it onto a form 
just as ezsily as you’d spray your lawn 
—and there you have‘a canal. 

But dry sand at high speed and 


pressure would cut any ordinary hose 
to shreds in hours. B.F.Goodrich 
engineers, with long experience with 
more than 1,000 types of hose, were 
able to develop a lining tough enough 
to stand this terrific abrasion for years. 
There are lengths of this B.F.Good- 
rich hose still in use after 20 years 
of service. 


In the hands of these men rubber is 


not one material, it is a hundred, each . 


developed to better meet some need 
of industry. For example, B.F.Good- 
rich has developed rubber for tank 
linings that resists acid so well it often 
lasts 20 years and longer. 


Another rubber, engineered in a 
new kind of conveyor belt, withstands 
shocks so well that this outlasts others 
by 10 times on many jobs. Another 
B. F.Goodrich rubber withstands heat. 
Another, in marine bearings, with- 
stands the cutting action of grit. 
Whatever your need, don’t say that 
rubber can’t meet it until you've 
checked with B.F.Goodrich. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 





COFFEE 


URNS 


STEAM TABLES | 


EMBOSSING PRESSES 


TYPECASTERS 


STILLS 


STERILIZERS 


POPCORN VENDORS 


PACKAGING MACHINES 


WATER HEATERS 


SHOE & HAT MACHINERY 


OR ANY DEVICE 
UTILIZING HEAT 


Then you wiil like the performance of 
Cutler-Hammer Electric Heating Units 


Cutler-Hammer Electric Heating 
Units can be shaped to any need, 
bent to any shape, fitted to any space. 
They can be used to heat from the 
surface of a container inward ... or 
located inside, can be immersed in 
liquids. They can be mounted on 
moving or stationary members of any 
machine. Heat can be constant, or 
turned on and off, periodically or 
cyclicly, automatically by thermo- 
stats, limit switches or other devices 
sensitive to changed conditions. Heat 
is efficient, flameless, smokeless, easily 
spotted, localized and confined. 
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Fundamentally,’ lengths of material 
for efficiently converting electrical 
energy into heat, these Cutler-Ham- 
mer heat units are good products that 
will serve you faithfully and well. 

. They are good products because they 
are the products of long experience 
and research. You can rest your repu- 
tation upon them. That is what the 
name Cutler-Hammer means. Your 
inquiries will be welcome......... 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Hold That Tiger 


In reference to the advertisement jy 
Newsweek, Jan. 19, by the Norfolk 
Western Railway: “Do you want to ship q 
tiger?” 

I sure would, to my mother-in-law! 


AnpREW NIKSICK Jr, 
Gary, Ind. 


Credit Where Credit... 


Your article on the Ethel Mary Reid 
Trust (NEwswEEK, Jan. 12) states that 
the child will go to the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. This is incorrect, as the 
little girl will be admitted to the New 
England Deaconess Hospital, thanks to . ., 
Dr. Warren F. Cook, executive director of 
the Deaconess Hospital, who will donate a 
room for little Mary as long as surgery is 
required. 


JosePH R. WEIssER 
Boston, Mass. 


>In your Feb. 9 issue, you published a 
picture of the Salvation Army using a 
Walky-Koffee unit, which you describe as 
“devised” by the Salvation Army ... 
Walky-Koffee was devised and patented by 
Henry S. Inger . . . president of the Walky- 
Koffee Co., Inc., which manufactures these 
dispensing units in Wichita . . . It weighs 
less than 15 pounds, 32 pounds loaded. 


Martin UMAnNsky 
Wichita, Kans. 


Greetings and Light 


For about a year I have been mailing 
your magazine to a family in Germany 
named Demuth. I recently received a 
letter from Frau Demuth in which she 
states: “Perhaps you will understand now 
why we are overlucky and so very thank- 
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new any other one as your FREE bonus book. 
tion: SPEAKING FRANKLY 
<< by James F. Byrnes. $3.50 ($3 to members). 
FPO THE MIND IN ACTION 
the Being a layman’s guide to psychiatry 
ae by Eric Berne, M.D. $3 OF 
steal HOME COUNTRY 
_ by Ernie Pyle. $3.75 ($3 to members). 
vel, WILLIAM ALLEN WHITES AMERICA LVE 
- to y ter Johnson. $5 ($3 to members). ne RE Your 
a KINGDOM OF ADVENTURE: EVEREST >) 
pa, edited by James Ramsey Ullman. first book FREE 
He 34.75 ($3 to members). and another one 
a GREAT ADVENTURES & EXPLORATIONS FREE with each 
ional by Vilbjalmur Stefansson. Mana Oe, { Savi 
the $5 ($3 to members). Ss Roy PU tie oe 7 — 
wal A TREASURY OF SCIENCE Mama UP 10 65% 
by Harlow Shapley. $3.95 ($3 to members). = “ 
EXPLAINING THE ATOM 
by Selig Hecht. $2.75, and i Both books 
BEHIND THE SILKEN together, $3 
CURTAIN by Bartley Crum. $3 wy beaters) 





F COURSE, you plan to read as many of 
the worthwhile books as you can this year. 
But you planned to do that Jast year. 
Remember? And how many important 

books did you finally read? Didn’t you miss many 

books that you now wish you had read, and didn’t you, 
also, waste time and money on others that proved 
worthless? Discriminating readers have discovered 

a simple solution to this problem: join the NONFIC- 

TION BOOK CLUB. 


By joining the NONFICTION BOOK CLUB zow you 
will benefit in many ways. First, you will get one of 
the books shown here, FREE. You will also get an- 
other free bonus book with each four selections pur- 
chased, and finally you will get a free subscription to 
the magazine Nonfiction Book News, described below. 
The total savings on your book purchases, made this 
way, is considerable. And there are other savings. 


MEMBERSHIP IS FREE. Membership in this book club 
costs you nothing, but it helps you avoid wasting time and 
money on books which become dust collectors after only 
one reading. If you read to stop time, not to kill time, 
subscribe now and get the best new books . . . the books 
you will reread and remember. The books are selected by 
a distinguished Board of Judges including LEWIS GAN- 
NETT of the N. Y. Herald Tribune, JOSEPH HENRY 
JACKSON of the San Francisco Chronicle, and DR. KIRT- 
LEY F. MATHER of Harvard University. 

























THE BEST BOOKS AT LESS COST. Though the kind of 
books chosen for the NONFICTION BOOK CLUB may be 
priced as high as $10.00, members will never have to pay 
more than $3.50 for any selection. You pay less than the 
published price, if the book is over $3.00, and no more 
than the published price if it is $3.00 or less. A small 
charge is added to cover mailing expenses. Note savings 
on books shown and listed below. 





















FREE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. Just sign and mail 
the coupon. At the beginning of each month you receive a 
free copy of the 24-page illustrated magazine, Nonfiction 
Book News, with pre-publication reports on forthcoming 
selections, and news of other important new books. If the 
NONFICTION choice is a book you want, you do nothing. 
It will be mailed to you on the 21st of the month. Other- 
wise, you simply tell us (before the 21st) to send some 
other book, or none at all, on the form supplied. 


NO OBLIGATION. Purchase of the monthly selections 
is entirely voluntary. You remain a member in good stand- 
ing by accepting as few as 4 of the 12 selections offered 
each year, and you can cancel your subscription any time 
after purchasing 4 selections. If, at any time, the current 
free bonus book is one you do not want, you may substi- 
tute any one of the regular previous selections. 











MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


No money required at this time. Just fill out and 
return this coupon today. You take no risk. 





















Start. my subscription with 
the two selections ciecked 
below. Send one :o me as 
rn § FREE bonus book ; the 
other as my first selection. 
( SPEAKENG FRANKLY, $3 
(J THE MIND IN ACTION, $3 
(O HOME COUNTRY, $3 

(0 WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE’S 


NONFICTION BOOK CLUB 
257 Fourth Ave., N. Y., 10 


Please enroll me as a mem- 
ber. 1 have indicated my 
choices at right, For every 4 
selections purchased I am 
to receive, free, the current 
book bonus, or any previous 
















selection of my choosing. I AMERICA, $3 
agree to accept at least 4 O + cpa OF ADVENTURE, 







selections during each year. 
You will notify me of each 
selection by way of the free 
monthly magazine, so that 
I may refuse it if I wish. 


p GREAT ADVENTURES, $3 

TREASURY OF SCIENCE, $3 

(0 BEHIND THE SILKEN CUR- 
TAIN & EXPLAINING THE 
ATOM (Both together, $3) 
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REFILLS 


CLEANLY 


EASILY, QUICKLY, 


A 5 Second Demonstration 
will convince you { 
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WHEN TIPPED 
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$5.00 to $15.00 , 
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Non-refillable bottle holds enough 
SKRIP to stock SAFEGUARD for a 
year of average use! SAFEGUARD 
refilis in a jiffy — easily, cleanly, 
without mess or muss! 
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Clennest ou Garth 


SAFEGUARD 


SAFEGUARD — Sheaffer's new reservoir desk set that 
“‘works like magic!’’ Ask for a demonstration ... See 
why SAFEGUARD is practically unspillable . . . why 
the point is always clean, ready for instant action... 
why a single dipping writes a page or more! Here's 
fountain pen performance —even interchangeable 
points—in the most practical, most ingenious reser- 
voir desk set ever designed! W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co, Fort Madison, lowa — Malton, Ontario, Canada. 


SHEAFFER'S 
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NzWSWEEK arrives in Germany 





ful to get all your copies of Newswerx, 
They are greetings from a better world, 
unattainable for the present, and yet go 
very comforting, because we know it js 
there. It is the light we need in all our 
darkness . . . Enclosed is a drawing of the 
mailman delivering NEWSWEEK and the 
children running to greet him . . .” 






Miss Guiorta Barnor 
Pottstown, Pa. 


Look Alikes 


I wonder whether any other readers 
noticed the likeness of the picture on the 









British Combine 


Cripps 


Brown Bros. 


Wilson 


Feb. 16 cover [Sir Stafford Cripps] to 
Woodrow Wilson? 


Do.ores, BE.ty 


Portland, Ore. 


Town Hall Tonight 


Frank Owen, editor of The London 
Daily Mail, political Liberal (Newsweek, 
Feb. 23) , was brought to the United States 
by Town Hall for a lecture on Feb. 4 under 
the provisions of the Jonathan Peterson 
Foundation Lectureship. 

The Peterson Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1934 . . . “to promote a better 
understanding among the English-speaking 
peoples and to further advance those prin- 
ciples upon which modern English-speak- 
ing civilization rests; namely, respect for 
human rights and civil liberties, with jus- 
tice for all and individual freedom under 
law.” 

It is evident and regrettable that Mr. 
Owen did not seem to understand Town 
Hall’s reasons for inviting him to this coun- 


Newsweek, March 8, 1948 
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Leaf back through your family album — back to those 
honeymoon days together. Swiftly, the pages tell their 
story — your story. 


Haven’t you sometimes wondered if the blank pages 


ahead will tell a story of enjoyment and peace of mind 
after you retire? 


Probably you’ve planned for this through your life 
insurance, the only way available to the average man. But 
your needs may have changed with the years, and it may 
be wise for you to revise your life insurance accordingly. 


For instance, if your family is now grown up and inde- 
pendent, you can arrange your present policies to provide 
funds for your own’retirement. A New England Mutual 
Career Underwriter will help you and will show you how 


Whip Vere HAMA. OU 
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to co-ordinate the proceeds with your Social Security bene- 
fits. Call him today, and let him help you assure the 
kind of retirement pictures you really want to see. 


Or, Write to Our Personal Service Bureau—If you have a life 
insurance problem, need expert advice, and we have no field 
representative nearby, address Personal Service Bureau, New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 501 Boylston Street, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


New England Mutual 


George Willatd Smith, Presiden? Agenciesin Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America —1835 
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try: evident from the fact that Mr. Owen 
forgot to mention any of the above to your 
interviewer; regrettable because in these 
days of discussion of the Marshall plan 
and other measures of aid to Great Britain 
and the world, the American people are 
interested in trying to find out how much 


e S T Len e) WwW nN | respect and cooperation—if not gratitude— 


they may expect in return for their efforts, 


Georce V. Denny Jr. 
M President 
yy ee | Town Hall, Inc. 
» +: Ost W anted Se | \ New York City 
’ / ; 
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“On Time” in Principle 

The article “Reborn Rock Island” 
(Newsweek, Feb. 16) was of particular 
interest to me, a retired railroad man and a 
former associate of President Farrington. 

In the picture on page 72, however, | 
believe you were unfortunate in the selec- 
tion of the title “On time and up-to-date.” 

Unquestionably, both President Farring- 
ton and his “recaptured” line are “up-to- 
date,” but the entries on the train bulletin 
board do not confirm the “on time” claim ... 


O. C. Caste 



































Houston, Texas 
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>... Which is right, the picture or the 
caption? 

















Frank M. WHEELER 
New York City 


>... hope Mr. Farrington did not come 
to the station to set his watch .. . [But] 1 
thoroughly enjoy Newsweek .. . a weekly 
custom in our family .. . 
































L. E. Leennovuts 
South Lyon, Mich. 


The above and a dozen other writers on 
this subject obviously had sharper 4 
cir ais a a than NEWSWEEK’s caption writer. But the 
electrically driven and hand- operated models. | Sint dehewd:dage the onpalite Gk Vight 
principle. On the day the picture was made 
- ¢- ikke . z 37 out of 40 principal main-line trains 
classified section of your phone book. pon ge » Ba ora Fees enltaies 
ing their 92.5 per cent on-time passenger- 
train performance. The Rock Island 
suggests “an awakening 90-mile-an-hour 
ride in a Diesel cab to NEwswEEk’s dozing 
caption writer.” 


Newsweek, March 8, 1948 


Take your choice from the complete line of 


Your Mimeograph distributor's name is in the 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicage MIMEOGRAPH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 

















Fords out Front 


ON A TRIP ABROAD 






‘he ace photo team of Miller and Stephens “‘did’’ Europe 
in a new Ford Convertible for Pan American Airways. 
Here’s their siory: 


“Hoops Inn, our first picture location in England, boasts 
a thatched roof. Quite different from the roof on our Ford. 
Ours goes up or down at just the touch of a button!” 









“Good old Galileo! He used the Leaning Tower of Pisa 
as a ‘proving ground’ for his theories on acceleration of 


falling things. Our Ford could have taught him a thing or 
two about acceleration . . . uphill acceleration!” 













me : 
]I “A wedding in Spain, like 
‘ly this one in Lageterra, is strictly 


a full-color affair, for both bride 
and groom! Too bad they didn’t 
have a beautiful Ford like ours 
for their honeymoon trip!” 












**A Latin textbook was as close as we'd ever 
come to the Arch of Augustus. It was impressive... 




















ye but we agreed that no Roman Emperor ever drove 
fi through it in a ‘chariot’ like ours!” 
in ec en . . 
suess again! T 
de ’ 8 . ie Lange Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations Sunday afternoon 
wasn’t made in Holland. It’s ; . 
ns ’ : : 5:00 to 6:00 P.M., E.S.T. 
pws Portugal! And the windmills run 
ore like a breeze—just like our Ford LOE 
nd over these Portuguese Plains. fi 





Gur Ford’s beauty stopped traffic 
Wherever we went!” 








Photograph by Sarra 


Whats this got to do with the price of egis 7 


ANYTHING that saves millions of chickens 
and helps to keep them in good health has 
a lot to do with the price of eggs—and the 
price of chicken dinners too. For with mil- 
lions more chickens healthy and produc- 
tive, more eggs and more poultry can be 
produced at lower costs. 


That is one reason why the wonder- 
working sulfa drug, SULMET* Sulfametha- 
zine, discovered as successful for farm use 
by Cyanamid’s Lederle Laboratories Divi- 
sion, is such a boon. SULMET Sulfametha- 

zine is a multi-purpose sulfa drug for 
combatting such poultry diseases as acute 
fowl cholera, pullorum disease in baby 
chicks, and cecal coccidiosis, all of which 
can cause tremendous losses. Its effective- 


MOLDING 


ness is greatly increased by the fact that 

it can be dissolved in drinking water, or 

administered easily in chicken feed. Its 

prompt use enables owners of flocks to 

check outbreaks of disease quickly, 

or in the case of cecal coccidiosis, 

to keep infection at a minimum 

level until immunity is established. 
SULMET is also remarkably ef- 

fective in controlling certain bac- 

terial and protozoan diseases of 

horses, cattle, sheep, swine and 

other four-footed animals. Indeed, 

it closely approaches the ideal all- 

purpose sulfa drug for all farm 

animals. 


SULMET is another of the many 


THE 


FUTURE 


THROUGH 


outstanding Lederle contributions to vet- 
erinary medicine made possible by Cyana- 
mid research and leadership in the field of 
chemotherapy. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





CHEMISTRY 
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For Your Information 


IT‘S RED CROSS TIME: One of the lesser known features of 
this year’s Red Cross drive is the Blood 
Bank program, the first peacetime pro- 
gram of its kind. The ultimate goal is 
to make blood and all blood products 
available to everyone without charge 
in from three to five years. The drive’s 
financial goal is $75,000,000. It’s been 
a tough winter for many people, and 
the spring floods are yet to come. Your 
checkbook or pocketbook can help—through the Red Cross. 





REVOLT REVIEW: Just a month ago, NEwsweek’s National 
Affairs department closed its report on Alabama Governor 
Jim Folsom’s proposal for a Southern revolt with the state- 
ment that “the 1948 Democratic National convention might 
not be so peaceful as originally scheduled.” In each suc- 
ceeding issue, there have appeared stories on Southern poli- 
tics generally overlooked by other publications, which today 
add up to a complete history of what is now recognized 
nationally as a full-fledged Democratic revolt in Dixie. We 
now refer you to this week’s story on page 18. It’s about 
Southern politics. 


CONTENTS NOTED: Last week on this page we told how 
the flood of letters-to-the-editor increases when winter 
weather keeps readers indoors. It should be added that while 
the quantity varies, the diversity of subject matters knows 
no season. All year long readers write NEwsWEEK about any- 
thing from aardvarks to Zoroaster and back. Occasionally 
individual stories draw queries from all over the world. One 
mass response, now totaling more than 6,000, came from an 
item on a so-called “hair restorer.” The latest example, 
stemming more from hunger than from vanity, is the number 
of letters we have had about a story in the Jan. 26 issue on 
Fritos, described as “tasty corn chips.” We are still getting 
requests from people asking where they can buy a package of 
Fritos to eat or a truckload of packages to sell. 

One memorable letter was from a lady who had read an 
article on a Russian doctor who claimed success in restoring 
life to certain patients who had just died. She wanted to 
know if she could do it, requested a quick reply by wire, and 
ended cryptically: “He died Saturday.” That was a tough 
one to answer. Much easier was a note from Leonard L. 
Levinson, president of Impossible Pictures, Inc., thanking 
Newsweek for the “incredibly nice” article on his zany 
cartoon travelogues in the Feb. 9 issue. Mr. Levinson closed 
with the information that “in line with the general film- 
industry trend toward tightening and cutting down, we have 
slashed our slogan from ‘Impossible Pictures Are Dynamite 
at the Box Office’ to ‘Impossible Pictures Are’.” In reply: 
“Dear Mr. Levinson: Thank you very.” 
THE COVER: Five months before German columns crashed 
into Czechoslovakia, Eduard Benes 
had justified his reputation as one of 
Europe’s smartest statesmen by escap- 
ing to London—from where he was 
able eventually to plan the liberation 
of his country. Last week even pos- 
sible exile offered the aged and ill 
President little hope. The curtain had 
rung down on Czechoslovakia for the 
second and perhaps the last time. 
For the political obituary of Benes, here shown with a book 
about Other People, see page 27 (Acme Photo). 
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“THE BEST IS YET TO BE” 


The telephone will be seventy- 
two years old this year. Its de- 
velopment within a single life- 
time has been a modern miracle. 
Yet it is only the beginning. 

There are any number of men 
and women in the telephone 
business today — some just start- 
ing out —who will see greater 
progress than the past has ever 
known. 


Year by year the next half century 
will be increasingly theirs. New 
leaders will appear from among 
them. Step by step, rung by rung, 
they will mount the ladder to the 
top. For telephone management 
is employee management and 
comes up from the ranks. 

There will be more good jobs 
in the telephone business in 
1958 and 1998 than now. It just 


can’t help being that way. For of 
all the trades and professions 
there are few more interesting 
and necessary. 


So the future is bright for 
those who work for the tele- 
phone company, for those who 
use the telephone and for those 
who have faith in its growth and 
development. “The best is yet 
to be.” “e 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 
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Capital Straws 

The names of Chief Justice Vinson and 
Justice Douglas recur most frequently in 
backstage discussions of the Southern 
Nemocratic revolt and the possibility that 
Truman may decline to run . . . Glen 
Taylor overruled members of his family 
and his closest friends in deciding to run 
for Vice President on the Wallace ticket. 
Associates insisted that his political career 
would be wrecked . . . Watch for the 
emergence of left-winger Lee Pressman as 
a key man in the Wallace third party. 
Pressman joined Wallace after being 
ousted by Philip Murray as CIO general 
counsel .. . Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt plans 
to stump for the Democratic Presidential 
nominee and she'll soon make some well- 
chosen remarks about Wallace . . . At 
the suggestion of Attorney General Clark, 
the FBI has turned over to him the names 
of 300 aliens who are believed to be Com- 
munists. Deportation proceedings will be 
taken against them. 


U. 8. Switeh on Palestine 

Top capital diplomatic analysts now see 
five main points to the new U.S. policy on 
Palestine (see page 24): Washington will 
(1) give its blessing to any solution on 
which Palestinian Arabs and Jews can 
agree; (2) avoid any proposal which either 
side rejects; (3) oppose any attempt of 
the United Nations to impose a Palestine 
decision on the basis that the UN hasn’t 
the authority; (4) consider joining other 
nations in UN action to deal with any 
actual threat to international peace; but 
(5) insist that the UN can’t put down 
purely domestic disorders when there’s no 
intervention from outside a nation’s fron- 
tiers. This policy, experts say, is a violent 
reversal of previous U.S. approaches to the 
problem and throws the Jews in Palestine 
on their own resources. They believe the 
Administration deliberately announced it 
in elaborate gobbledygook at Lake Success 
in the hope that the expected storm of 
resentment would be dissipated through 
sheer inability of critics to realize the 
various implications. 


National Notes 

Ex-President Herbert Hoover, saying the 
UN appears “frustrated” in its efforts to 
bring about world peace, is quietly urging 
his lriends in Congress to support any 
moves which will help achieve an economic 
and military federation of Western Europe 
... Republicans in both houses of Con- 
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gress are whetting their knives to trim 
down the Tennessee Valley Authority. A 
Senate subcommittee will begin hearings 
soon on legislation requiring the TVA to 
come to Congress for an itemized appro- 
priation each year . . . Representative 
Knutson of Minnesota, author of the in- 
come-tax reduction bill, is telling friends he 
may not seek reelection this year . . . Of 
more than 533,000 veterans admitted to 
hospitals at government expense last year, 
only 20% were “service-connected” cases. 


Anti-Lynehing Filibuster 

Several Western Republicans will balk 
at voting to shut off the anticipated 
Southern filibuster against an anti-lynch- 
ing bill in the Senate. “The filibuster has 
been used to protect the regional interests 
of the West on occasion,” they explain, 
“and may have to be used again.” Much 
as these Republicans want to keep the 
Southern revolt boiling, they may decide 
in the end to let the Southerners win this 
round rather than set a precedent for 
cloture. The last move to break a filibuster 
back in 1946 failed of the necessary two- 
thirds majority, when seven Republicans 
joined with the Southerners in voting 
against cloture. 


Tax-Bill Outlook 

Congressional tax experts are not 
alarmed over recent disturbances in com- 
modity and stock markets as far as the 
pending tax-reduction bill is concerned. 
Both GOP and Democratic members of 
the Senate Finance Committee feel the 
price readjustments will have little effect 
on total 1948 national income. Any losses 
in farm income, they believe, probably 
will be more than offset by new industrial 
wage patterns. Republican leaders now 
hope to get the tax bill out of the Senate 
committee by March 15 and to reach a 
compromise with the House, send the tax 
program to Truman, and.get the veto 
problem settled before June 1. 


Trivia 

Senator Jenner of Indiana quips about 
the revolt of Southern Democrats: “The 
Democratic party is like the one-horse 
shay—all that’s left is one nut and several 
bolts” . . . Lt. Gen. Albert Wedemeyer 
and Maj. Gen. Alfred Gruenther accepted 
commissions as Nebraska “admirals.” Like 
the Kentucky colonels, all members of the 
Nebraska “navy” are admirals . . . Treas- 
ury Secretary Snyder beamed when re- 
porters noticed a miniature jeep fire engine 
on his desk. It provided an opening for his 
line: “To put out inflationary fires”... A 
new school for social secretaries is being 


opened in Washington. There’s a shortage 
of persons skilled in arranging official and 
private entertainments. 
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Trends Abroad 

Top military observers now consider 
Manchuria as lost. They say the Chinese 
Communists can take Mukden and other 
Nationalist-held Manchurian areas “any 
time they want to” . . . Diplomatic ex- 
perts think the Soviets ultimately will 
adopt a pro-Arab policy on the Palestine 
question . . . Quiet assurances have been 
given the De Gasperi government that 
the U.S. is prepared to supply arms in 
the event of Communist uprisings follow- 
ing the Italian elections in April... A 
former top Nazi economic adviser, Dr. 
Karl Clodius, is believed by U.S. intelli- 
gence to be heading the Soviet planning 
section for Balkan satellites at Belgrade 
. . . High French officials now are con- 
vinced the French Communist party is 
launching an undeclared anti-Semitic cam- 
paign. The idea is to capitalize on latent 
feeling among the mass of the French 
people. 


Russian Pilgrims 

About 25,000 Russian pilgrims have ap- 
plied to visit the Holy Land during Easter 
Week. The British authorities are per- 
plexed at this resurgence of religious piety, 
especially in view of the present uncer- 
tainties in Palestine. 


Russian Expansion 

Reports reaching Washington from East- 
ern European capitals predict that the in- 
corporation of the satellite states into the 
Soviet Union as component republics is 
only a matter of time. Some Washington 
officials, however, are inclined to think that 
the disadvantages of such a move would 
greatly outweigh benefits the Russians 
would obtain from the establishment of 
complete control over these states. For one 
thing, these officials say, the satellites, 
once incorporated, would presumably lose 
their United Nations standing and would 
leave the U.S.S.R. handicapped on all UN 


decisions with which the Soviets disagree. 


Soviet Satellite Armies 

Soviet military planners are said to have 
set 1950 as target date for completing a 
reorganization of the satellite countries’ 
armed forces along the Russian pattern. 
By this.date, munitions plants and arma- 
ments are to be integrated with those of 
the U.S.S.R., captured German and Lend- 
Lease equipment will be discarded, and 
satellite divisions will be remanned with 
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50% new officers trained at Red Army 
schools. Old-line infantry divisions are to 
be motorized, and new parachute and 
armored units are being created. Incident- 
ally, the Skoda steelworks in Cze~hoslo- 
vakia, famous for its prewar quality, has 
been exclusively earmarked for production 
of weapons. 


China-Aid Row 

It has been kept under wraps so far, but 
sharp differences have developed between 
Secretary of State Marshal] and bis former 
close associates in the Army over military 
aid to China. Top generals in the Army 
believe substantial military assistance to 
the Nationalist government is imperative, 
that without it no amount of economic aid 
will be effective. Marshall, on the other 
hand, feels very strongly that unless and 
until Chiang Kai-shek is willing to accept 
American “advice” on the employment of 
his armies, any large-scale military aid 
would be wasted. Republicans in Congress 
are determined to get these differences “on 
the record” to support their drive to add 
military aid to the $570,000,000 program 
proposed by Marshall. 


Foreign Notes 

Headline of the week in the British 
Tory weekly Recorder: “Russia Now Only 
Five Hundred Miles From Channel Ports” 
. . . Some Latin American diplomats in 
Paris are abusing the privilege of the 
diplomatic pouch by importing gold for 
sale on the black market. Quai d’Orsay 
officials are fully aware of this practice, 
which reached a new high when a Central 
American diplomat received as “diplo- 
matic mail” a package containing about 
10 pounds of gold . . . Friends of French 
Minister of Interior Moch are building 
him up as the next Premier of France, 
if and when the Schuman government 
falls. The one man who has been con- 
tinuously in the French Cabinet since the 
government of de Gaulle, Moch achieved 
public stature as the strong man of the 
last strike wave. 
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Exeise Tax Cut 

Chances are improving that Congress 
may do something about reducing or re- 
pealing some or all of the wartime excise 
taxes this session. Members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee say a bill 
may be whipped together within the next 
three or four weeks. Biggest cuts, if they 
come, will be in those things purchased by 
the mass of low and middle-income con- 
sumers, not on top luxury items. For ex- 
ample, the tax on movie-theater tickets 
might be removed, but taxes on night-club 
entertainment would stand little show. 


Easing Wheat Shortage 

Barring any serious crop losses overseas, 
it now appears probable that export de- 
mand for U.S. wheat will reach a postwar 
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low during the 1948-49 season. Russia is 
assuming an increasingly important role in 
the world grain picture. Soviet grain-ex- 
port commitments already made are esti- 
mated at 116,000,000 bushels, and ne- 
gotiations are under way to sell Egypt 
8,000,000 bushels of wheat for delivery 
within the next four months. Soviet ex- 
portable surplus during the next crop 
season may be even larger, as a consider- 
able increase has been reported in fall 
plantings and bigger spring plantings are 
scheduled. Argentina and Australia also 
are fulfilling the earlier promise of much 
larger grain exports. Both countries are 
moving out wheat on the greatest scale 
since before the war. 


Air Force Research Center 

The Air Force will concentrate its 
ground radio and radar research in a new 
electronics center at Rome, N. Y. Personnel 
and equipment will be transferred there 
from various other places for work on proj- 
ects including a number of the “guided- 
missile” variety. The program marks a final 
break between the newly independent Air 
Force and the Army Signal Corps, which 
formerly supplied all air-communications 
equipment. The air arm, incidentally, de- 
veloped out of the Signal Corps during the 
first world war, at the beginning of which 
the airplane was considered an “observa- 
tion” device, not a combat weapon. 


Steel Inquiry 

Commerce Department officials were 
not very happy to be given a share by the 
President in the three-way investigation of 
the steei-price increase. Privately, Com- 
merce Department people say there is little 
they can contribute to the investigation. 
Moreover, they fear that the department’s 
inclusion in the probe may prejudice 
chances of getting a voluntary allocation 
agreement from the steel industry, a re- 
sponsibility also assigned to the depart- 
ment by the President. Incidentally, offi- 
cials now are saying that the voluntary al- 
location-control program will divert only 
about 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 tons of steel 
away from “nonessential” users. Com- 
merce Department experts originally esti- 
mated that the program would take more 
than twice that amount. 


Business Footnotes 

High officials in the Commerce Depart- 
ment are urging that the farm-mechaniza- 
tion part of the Marshall plan be spread 
over more than four years because of the 
scarcity of farm machinery . . . Look for a 
move by the GOP “protectionist” bloc in 
Congress to let the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act die by default in June. It 
took tariff-fixing powers away from Con- 
gress and vested them in the Administra- 
tion . . . It’s still questionable whether the 
long-range Federal farm-program bill, be- 
ing prepared by the Aiken subcommittee, 
will reach the Senate floor this session. 


— 


There’s no sentiment on the House side to 
go into an over-all farm program this ses. 
sion, even if the Senate does act. 
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Movie Notes 

The life of William Shakespeare wil! be 
filmed in England with Maurice Evans or 
Laurence Olivier in the lead role . . . 
Preview insiders say an unheralded, low- 
budget film called “Sitting Pretty” is one 
of the funniest in years. Robert Young and 
Maureen O’Hara are the stars . . . Made- 
leine Carroll, who gave up her movie 
career for war work and was decorated by 
three nations, will return in “An Innocent 
Affair,” co-starring Fred MacMurray . 
A film biography of the late cowboy star 


' Tom Mix is being planned . . . Next step 


in the promotion of Valli, Selznick’s Italian 
find, will be a role opposite Joseph Cotten 
in “Weep No More” . . . Retrenchment 
note: Columbia soon will have Gene Autry 
making five pictures at once on location 
in New Mexico and Arizona . . . Gloria 
Jean, last seen as a child singer, now is 
signed for grown-up roles in a series of 
musicals. 


Radio Lines 

After a two-year absence, comedian 
Danny Kaye may return to the air this 
spring. A major network is interested in 
trying him on a sustaining basis . . . Truth 
or Consequences, which offers some $20,000 
worth of prizes to the “Walking Man” 
guesser, is facing stiff competition in 
largess from the rival show, People Are 
Funny. The riddle-winner on a new “Peo- 
ple” contest benefiting European relief will 
get a completely furnished house and lot, 
a new car, and a job... NBC has warned 
the film industry that if Hollywood doesn’t 
supply all the pictures needed for tele- 
vision the network will make its own. The 
trade now predicts that 100 television 
stations will be in operation by December. 


GOP Television Talent 

Republican Presidential aspirants are 
becoming increasingly conscious of their 
television technique with the approach of 
the Philadelphia conventions. More than 
300 technicians and $1,500,000 worth of 
equipment will be assembled to tcievise 
the 1948 proceedings. In studio tryouts and 
telecasts already made, Stassen presents 
his best appearance looking fullface into 
the camera. His profile shots aren’t so good 
because of a prominent nose. Governor 
Dewey shows up well because his mustache 
cuts across the line of his face, giving @ 
television picture with contrast. Techni- 
cians say that Senator Taft makes a ood 
television appearance. The frankness and 
sincerity that light his face when he (alks 
more than make up for the drabness o! his 
voice. As for Senator Vandenberg, ‘ele 
visors say that his gray hair and black 
eyebrows make him an intriguing subject 
on the screen. 
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There’s something missing 


in labor contracts 


Ie should be the opening phrase in every one: 


In the public interest, this company and 
these workers agree to the following 


wages and terms.” 


Everything that is wrong with America—high 
prices, high taxes, shortages, strikes, fear—can 
all be traced to one thing—greed. 


If government, management and workers all 


based every decision and act on what is in the 
public interest, government would slash bureau- 
cracy and so reduce taxes, management would 
pass savings on to the public, workers would pro- 
duce more efficiently and so cut costs and prices. 


All three groups exist by sufferance of the 
public. It is only good sense and self-preservation 
for all three to be guided by what is first and 
foremost in the public interest. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Democratic morale is falling so low in Congress that 
party leaders are talking privately and somewhat wistfully about 
an attempt to persuade Truman not to run for reelection. 
Only the Southern revolters are openly advocating a shift 
in candidates. But their contention that Truman can’t be re- 
elected, barring some political miracle, finds few challengers 
at the moment. 

Republican victory is fatalistically accepted as a sure thing 
by many Democratic members. They shrug about the Wallace 
and Southern defections on the theory that the GOP number 
will come up anyway. 


> White House advisers are more hopeful. They take it for 
granted that Truman will run. They still profess to believe he 
can beat Taft handily and that he has a good chance against 
any other Republican now in sight. 


Another jump in the cost of living is now confidently ex- 
pected by top Administration economists. White House politi- 
cians count on this development to give Truman a break by 
reviving the price-control issue. 


They expect the Southern revolt to be abortive, as previous 
revolts have been, unless the GOP Senate actually limits debate 
and pushes through anti-discrimination bills. Whether the tto- 
thirds vote necessary to break a filibuster can be delivered is 
still uncertain. 

Wallace’s show of power in the Bronx election impresses 
White House politicians, but not as much as it does the Repub- 
licans. They believe developments in Czechoslovakia and Fin- 
land, and Wallace’s handling of them, will tend to cut him 
down again. 


> Republican leaders recognize the price danger. They 
now concede that another hike in the cost of living before 
election time is possible if not probable—that the recent com- 
modity break wasn’t necessarily the start of a general price 
movement. 


Factors in the price situation: Rents will go up some under 
the long-range control bill passed by the Senate and awaiting 
House action; a spring shortage will raise meat prices; the 
recent boost in semifinished steel prices is symptomatic of a 
trend in industrial products; another round of wage boosts 
is in prospect. 


> Communist seizure of Czechoslovakia is smoothing the 
last mile for ERP. Sponsors of the legislation now think the 
full $5,300,000,000 first-year authorization has a fair chance of 
approval both in the Senate and House. 


Vandenberg’s timetable is being stepped up on the assump- 
tion that the bill can be pushed through the Senate by mid- 
March and passed by the House before April 1, the Administra- 
tion’s target date. 


Sentiment for the Vandenberg compromise is growing in 
the House. Members of the Foreign Affairs Committee believe 
they can override Herter’s demands for a cut to $4,500,000,000, 
and for changes in the administrative features. 
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Appropriations will follow in April but ERP will siart 
operation as soon as the authorization bill is signed with 
$1,000,000,000 borrowed from the RFC. Followup appropriai ion 
requests will get sympathetic consideration from the Senate 
but may run into trouble in the House. 


> Housing legislation will be pushed in the Senate follow- 
ing the ERP debate. Leaders have not yet agreed on a bill, 
but something approaching Senator McCarthy’s $2,000,000.000 
plan probably will become the basis for debate. 


McCarthy’s bill is designed to lure enough private capital 
into housing to finance construction of 1,500,000 units a year for 
the next ten years—half of them apartments: It would do this 
by guaranteeing a 344 to 5% return on investment, by making 
tax concessions, and by encouraging local communities to con- 
tribute certain subsidies. 


Haste is being urged by McCarthy and the Joint Congres. 
sional Housing Committee because the present FHA mortgage- 
guarantee authority expires March 31. 


Public-housing and slum-clearance provisions are omitted 
from the McCarthy bill and probably will be left out of the joint 
committee’s recommendations. But Taft will push his public- 
housing measure either as an amendment or as a separate bill. 


> Two lively public-utility fights are shaping up in Congress. 
They will center on the Bulwinkle bill to exempt railroads from 
the operations of the antitrust laws, pending in the House, and 
the Rizley-Moore natural-gas bill, now in Senate committee. 


Bulwinkle’s railroad bill, already approved by the Senate, 
probably will be passed by the House and vetoed by Truman. 
The fireworks will get spectacular when its sponsors try to 
override the veto. 


Democrats will fight the Rizley-Moore bill, which would 
have the effect of permitting an increase in the price of natural 
gas. Some of them also are putting pressure on Truman to 
withdraw the nomination of Burton N. Behling for a place on 
the Federal Power Commission, contending that he favors re- 
laxation of gas price controls. 


> Legislation requiring Communists to register as foreign 
agents probably will be written by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and passed by the House, but it may never 
get by the Senate. 


Questionable constitutionality of any law directed at ex- 
posure of the Communist party and its members is recognized. 
But House leaders want to put it up to the Supreme Court 
for a ruling. 


> Leaders still plan to keep Universal Military Training }ot- 
tled up in the House Rules Committee through this session of 
Congress, despite heavy pressure on Chairman Allen to let the 
membership vote on it. 


Nothing short of Communist seizure of Italy and Fiance 
could jar it loose. The Czech crisis didn’t even loosen the cork. 
A majority of the House membership, regardless of p:'ty, 
approves of the leadership decision to avoid a showdow: on 
UMT before the election. They prefer to run with biank 
records on this issue. 
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they travel. 
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The Death of a Wilsonian Republic 


On June 30, 1918, in Pittsburgh, repre- 
sentatives of American Czech and Slovak 
organizations, inspired by President Wil- 
son’s policy of “self-determination” for 
Europe’s teeming nationalities, completed 
a plan for carving an independent democ- 
racy from the Austrian empire so that 
Czechs and Slovaks at last could rule them- 
selves. Among the signers, all but two of 
whom were Americans, was Thomas 
Masaryk, first President and “Father of 
the Republic.” On Oct. 18, Masaryk, in 
Washington, issued Czechoslovakia’s Dec- 
laration of Independence with the warm 
approval of Woodrow Wilson. 

Twenty years later, on Sept. 30, 1938, 
the thriving little republic, modeled delib- 
erately on the American form of govern- 
ment, began crumbling under the demands 
of Adolf Hitler and the mighty Reichs- 
wehr. Six months later, the totalitarian 
forces of Nazism had all of Czechoslovakia 
under their thumb. 

On May 7, 1945, after six years under 
the Nazi yoke, American and Russian 
armies liberated the country which owed 
its existence as much to American policy 
as to any other single factor. Rising from 
wreckage of war, Czechoslovaks promptly 
buckled down to rebuilding their nation 
and their democracy. 

Last week, totalitarianism struck down 
Czechoslovakia once more (see page 27). 
This time the Communists, working in- 
ternally, seized control under the approv- 
ing eye of Moscow. To the United States 
the blow was sharp. Prague’s revered mon- 
ument of Wilson had been dismantled by 
the Nazis; now his policy of “self-determi- 
nation” had been outstripped by the totali- 
tarian technique of infiltration and seizure 
by a fifth column. 


Sense of Urgency 


The United States Government’s only 
immediate reaction was to deplore the 
situation. In a joint statement with the 
British and French last week, it con- 
demned the Communist coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia as “the establishment of a disguised 
dictatorship.” Few Czechs saw the state- 
ment. A translation, posted in the window 
of the United States Information Service 
in Prague, was immediately seized by the 
police. The Voice of America countered by 
starting a new fifteen-minute news broad- 
cast to Czechoslovakia. 





Ewing Galloway 
Wilson: A statue and a policy gone 


State Department officials declared that 
a reduction of exports to Czechoslovakia 
and the cutting off of credits were in 
prospect. It was also hinted that secret 
documents, showing how the United States 
Army held off liberating Prague at the 
direct request of the Russian Government, 
would be made public. The Russians had 
made the request because they wanted to 
occupy the country themselves. They 
were now charging the United States with 
having stopped its advance in order to 
permit the Nazis to kill more Czechs. 

Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan 
urged Congress to speed action on the 


Marshall plan in view of the Communist 
coup. Former President Herbert Hoover 
called on the United States to join forces 
with other Western nations in a pact for 
mutual defense. A House Foreign Affairs 
subcommittee warned that Russia based 
its foreign policy on the conviction that a 
“catastrophic war” is inevitable. 

The sense of urgency clearly was shared 
by the Administration. Last week the 
House Appropriations Committee made 
public a statement by Secretary of Com- 
merce W. Averell Harriman who on 
Jan. 13, had warned a closed session of 
one of its subcommittees: 

“There are aggressive forces in the world 
coming from the Soviet Union which are 
just as destructive in their effect on the 
world and our own way of life as Hitler 
was, and I think are a greater menace than 
Hitler was.” 


PRESIDENT: 


Pleasure and Business 


As the guests sat down to lunch on the 
palm-shaded terrace of Ward Canaday’s 
St. Croix plantation, the “fungee” calypso 
band sang a ballad. Sitting under a goose- 
berry tree, the leader beat on a lard can, 
one musician woofed through a 6-foot ex- 
haust pipe, and the others drew strange 
sounds from two guitars, a banjo, a brass 
triangle, and a gourd. But the words they 
set to the rhythmic tropical tune had 
nothing to do with passion, rum, or tribu- 
lation. It was a crude ode to the guest of 
honor, wishing him good hunting in the 
election field: “Hahrry Trum-a—a-n is a 
real fine m-a-an.” Then the President 
sucked sugar cane and ate native craw- 
fish, ham, beef, mutton, and “silde salat” 
under the palm fronds. 

The love feast ended, Mr. Truman re- 
turned to the Williamsburg, which im- 
mediately headed out into the Windward 
Passage. As the Presidential yacht lurched 
and tossed between the Virgin Islands and 
Guantanamo bay, everyone was seasick 
except Harry S. Truman. To friends and 
enemies, contemplating the running tides 
of national discontent, the President’s ex- 
planation was politically symbolic: “I 
stood up all right for the simple reason I 
didn’t get up. I stayed in bed. Whenever 
I felt uneasy, I just leaned my head back.” 

In his sentimental journey through the 
voteless territories of the United States, 
the President also: 

P Received the greetings at Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas, of crowds wearing 
campaign buttons: “Forward with Presi- 
dent Truman. No retreat”; spoke under a 
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banner hailing him as a “champion of 
human rights,” and listened to speeches 
urging his election in November. 

> Shook hands with 500 people at a Gov- 
ernment House reception arranged by 
William H. Hastie, the Negro governor 
Mr. Truman himself had appointed to the 
Virgin Islands. 

> Seconded the State Department’s timid 
Palestine policy and expressed “deep con- 
cern” over the troubled situation in the 
Holy Land. 

> Flew from Guantanamo to the Boca 
Chica Naval Air Station at Key West, 
where he said good-by to the three Negro 
newspapermen* who had accompanied 
him on the Caribbean trip and who had 
represented the entire American press at 
Governor Hastie’s official luncheon for the 
President at Charlotte Amalie. 

P Signed bills increasing pensions of ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 Federal workers, 
and extending import-export controls over 
many scarce materials for three months. 
P Officially opened this year’s $75,000,000 
Red Cross fund drive in a nationwide 
broadcast on the major networks, appeal- 
ing, as honorary chairman, to all Ameri- 
cans to join in wholehearted support of 
the organization. 





*P, Bernard Young Jr. of The Norfolk Journal 
and Guide, Llewellyn A. Coles of the Negro News- 
paper Publishers Association, and Lemuel Graves 
of The Pittsburgh Courier. 


POLITICS: 


The Revolt Grows 


What tiny Jasper County in South Caro- 
lina lacked in size, it made up for with 
the shrillness of its rebel yells. Here was 
corn-pone and piney-roots politics at the 
basic level of the people. Its weather- 
beaten farmers were fed up with the mere 
threats Southern Democratic leaders were 
making in protest against President Tru- 
man’s civil-rights program. Steeped in the 
traditions of John C. Calhoun and Fort 
Sumter, they had already had enough. 

Sparked by the lanky, fire-eating 
H. Klugh Purdy, who has headed the 
county’s Democratic committee for 27 of 
his 60 years, half the county’s 4,000 whites 
last week turned up at a mass meeting in 
Ridgeland (population, 1,021) , an old-time 
Gretna Green for Savannah elopers. In a 
quavering, impassioned voice, Purdy 
orated against “spineless party leaders 
seeking to destroy the South” and in favor 
of “a declaration of independence for the 
South.” He called on his fellow county- 
men to “strike the match tonight that will 
set the South aflame.” 

Then Purdy read the secession resolu- 
tion he had written: “There is nothing for 
us to do except leave the national Demo- 
cratic party and we do hereby withdraw 
from said party.” All 44 county conven- 


Hastie and Truman: In rough seas, a simple remedy 


— 


tion delegates thereupon shouted resound. 
ing “ayes.” The 2,000 others present 
roared their approval with only four dis. 
senting voices. In the rear a banner was 
hoisted, reading: “You can have her, we 
don’t want her, she’s too black for me.” 

If the Jasper County body was the first 
Democratic group to bolt the national 
party formally over the civil-rights issue, 
the South-wide sentiment which it mir. 
rored could be scoffed at no longer. South. 
ern governors and senators who railed last 
week against the Administration’s antj- 
poll-tax, anti-lynching, and anti-Jim Crow 
proposals were not stirring up a popular 
revolt. They were reflecting it. 

Six Times No: Not that the Southem 
leaders went so far as Jasper County’s 
rank and file. The four Southern governors 
—J. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, 
R. Gregg Cherry of North Carolina, Ben, 
T. Laney of Arkansas, and Beauford H. 
Jester of Texas—who called on Demo- 
cratic National Chairman J. Howard Mce- 
Grath at his Washington headquarters last 
Monday, Feb. 23, were at least polite. But 
in their 90-minute téte-a-téte, they got no 
further than Gen. George E. Pickett did 
at Gettysburg. ‘ 

Six times, from their green-leather 
chairs, they asked whether McGrath 
would abandon the civil-rights program. 
Six times McGrath, puffing a huge Ulysses 
S. Grant-like cigar, refused, at first tact- 
fully and diplomatically, finally with a 
clipped “No” and “TI will not.” 

Mindful of Northern liberal and Negro 
votes, McGrath conceded only that he 
would be happy to accept again this year 
the Democratic platform’s 1944 civil- 
rights plank which Walter White, presi- 
dent of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, had then 
castigated as “nothing more than a splin- 
ter.” Its text: “We believe that racial and 
religious minorities have the right to live, 
develop, and vote equally with all citizens 
and share the rights that are guaranteed 
by our Constitution. Congress should exert 
its full constitutional powers to protect 
these rights.” 

Grim-lipped and unsatisfied, the four 
Southern governors retired to Chairman 
Thurmond’s Suite 928 in the Mayfiower 
Hotel and prepared a 400-word press 
statement. Thurmond’s pretty 21-year-old 
wife, who had been his secretary until he 
dictated to her a formal letter proposing 
their marriage last fall, pounded out type- 
written copies while sitting on a bed with 
a portable typewriter across her knees. 
Its gist: “As never before, the time has 
come for strong and effective action by 
the Southern states, not only to save the 
Democratic party but to preserve the 
rights of the states to govern themselves 
and preserve American democracy . . 
The present leadership of the Democratic 
party will soon realize that the South is 
no longer in the bag.” 

As if McGrath wasn’t already under 
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enough fire, George B. Hamilton, who is 
also Georgia’s state treasurer, resigned as 
finance director of the Democratic National 
Committee, protesting that the Admin- 
istration’s civil-rights program “will effec- 
tuate untold damage to equitable solu- 
tions” to race problems. 

idea Traders: Although the gover- 
nors did not specify what “strong and 
efiective action” they would take, Thur- 
mond and Laney traded ideas the next 
day with a dozen Southern senators in the 
office of John L. McClellan of Arkansas. 
They told the senators they saw no hope 
that MeGrath would compromise or retreat. 
What the members of the upper branch 
heard scarcely lowered their blood pressure. 

Overnight, senators who had _ been 
counseling caution reversed themselves and 
let go with sizzling blasts. Sen. Tom Con- 
naily of Texas, former Foreign Relations 
chairman and Truman appointee to inter- 
national conferences, assailed the Presi- 
dent’s civil-rights program as “a lynching 
of the Constitution.” Tom Stewart, who 
comes from Boss Ed Crump’s state of 
Tennessee, daubed it “Communistic.” Wal- 
ter F. George of Georgia predicted that 
after 1948 “we will have a chance to re- 
organize the Democratic party.” 

But it was Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, controlling the Old Dominion’s 
Democrats as closely as his own apple 
orchards, who cut the pattern for the 
Dixie rebellion. Not that he spoke out 
himself. Instead, his protégé, Gov. William 
M. Tuck, got up in the 150-year-old capitol 
in Richmond—designed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son and formerly occupied by the Con- 
federate Congress—to deliver a_ special 
message to the General Assembly on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 26. 

Attacking the civil-rights program as 
unconstitutional, unwarranted, and iniqui- 
tous, Tuck asked the Assembly to enact 
special legislation to keep President Tru- 
man’s name off Virginia’s ballot next 
November. By its terms, the Virginia 
members of the electoral college would not 
be bound to support the national party 
nominees and could be directed by state 
party conventions to vote for some other 
candidate. Presumably, this method of 
withholding Virginia’s eleven electoral 
voles from Mr. Truman would be invoked 
if the President signed any civil-rights 
levislation which the Republican Congress 
might pass over the opposition of filibus- 
tering Southern senators, or if the Demo- 
cratic National Convention approved a 
civil-rights plank in its platform. 

What Tuck proposed brought cheers 
from the 140 Virginia assemblymen and 
promises from other Southern leaders that 
their states would copy the idea. Even as 
the plan began its course through Virginia’s 
lesislative mill, Senator Byrd—the best 
bet to get Virginia’s electoral vote if it 
were withheld from Mr. Truman—endorsed 
it “without reservation” on the Senate 
floor. Next day when Richmond citizens 
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Wallace and Taylor open their national headquarters 


arose they stared twice at their capitol. 
During the night, a prankster had run up 
the Stars and Bars of the Confederate flag 
on the mast of the statehouse dome. 


Significance-—— 


The uprising in Dixie stems as much 
from a desire to regain control of the 
Democratic party as it does from indigna- 
tion over Mr. Truman’s civil-rights program. 
In the sixteen years of Roosevelt-Truman 
rule, the influence of Southerners on party 
organization and party policy has steadily 
declined until today it is almost nil. 

With Henry A. Wallace’s third-party 
candidacy increasing the probability of a 
Republican victory as each week passes, 
the Southerners are working diligently to 
take over what is left of the Democratic 
party if the debacle occurs. The tactic of 
deliberately engineering a party defeat to 
achieve party control is not new; in fact, 
both Wallace and the Southerners are 
playing the same game, Wallace from out- 
side the party, the Dixie legions from 
within. 

The first major showdown between the 
Southerners and the Northern Democrats 
is likely to come in the Democratic con- 
vention in July. Although little or nothing 
has been said publicly about it, a fight 
over restoration of the rule requiring a 
two-thirds majority to nominate a candi- 
date is almost certain to be staged. It was 
this weapon, surrendered to the Roosevelt 
forces in the 1936 convention, which had 
kept the Southern wing all-powerful in 
party councils for more than a century. 

In organizing their threat to withhold 
electoral votes from Mr. Truman, the 
Southerners are forging a blackjack that 
can be used in the convention to gain 
their ends. How drastic their demands 
will be on formation of the ticket, writing 
of the platform, and revision of the rules 
will depend’ on how widely and thoroughly 
organized the revolt becomes. 


Two Men on a Horse 


Day after day last week, Henry A. 
Wallace and Glen H. Taylor were two 
peas in a pod. Tirelessly the former Vice 
President and the Idaho senator exchange: 
grins and threw their arms around each 
other’s shoulders for the benefit of the 
cameramen. When Taylor made a nation- 
wide broadcast from Washington, Wallace 
sat across the table from him, beaming. 
When Wallace testified before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Taylor repaid 
the compliment. At the opening of third- 
party headquarters in New York, they 
stood shoulder to shoulder, shaking hands 
with 1,500 faithful. 

Not that their new headquarters, a 40- 
room brownstone mansion at 39 Park Ave- 
nue, was exactly suited to their leftist poli- 
tics. It was once occupied by George S. 
Bowdoin, partner of J. P. Morgan; now 
Wall Street is a prime target for Wallace 
and Taylor. Built in 1863, it still has the 
bulletproof walls erected for protection 
during Civil War draft riots; now the pro- 
posed Universal Military Training is a pet 
hate of its new occupants. And, oddly 
enough, the back yard has a small ceme- 
tery for dead cats. 

Scenes from the Wallace-Taylor mu- 
tual-welcome act: 
>On Monday, Feb. 23, Taylor broadcast 
his decision to “cast my lot with Henry 
Wallaee in his brave and gallant fight for 
peace” and to be Wallace’s Vice Presi- 
dential runifing mate. What he had to 
say sounded just like Wallace: “I am not 
leaving the Democratic party. It left me. 
Wall Street and the military have taken 
over.” The Russians “believe our inten- 
tions are not peaceful, and I don’t blame 
them.” America’s foreign policy is “ag- 
gressive.” If Wallace were elected Presi- 
dent, there would be a “change of attitude 
by Russia.” 
> What Wallace told the House Committee 
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the next day sounded just like Taylor: A 
lasting peace with Russia was _ possible 
only if “a new President” was elected. His 
first task as President would be to meet 
with Joseph Stalin to work out “a new ap- 
proach to peace.” The Marshall plan must 
be abandoned as a “colossal hoax” and 
“blueprint for war,” which would open up 
Western Europe to “control by Wall 
Street.” Soviet fears of American “im- 
perialism” must be allayed. 

P On Wednesday Taylor turned up with 
a blue and white “Wallace °48” button 
and a striped tie (three shades of red) for 
. the opening press conference at the New 
York headquarters. Undergoing barbed 
questioning, the Crooning Cowboy prom- 
ised not to campaign on horseback or 
strum the banjo this time, smilingly pre- 
dicted his own election, hoped the Demo- 
cratic party would “disintegrate,” accused 
the United States of “selling out the 
United Nations and the Jewish people” 
with its Palestine policy, suggested that 
the steel, railroad, and coal industries be 
nationalized, and welcomed Communist 
support. 

Needled especially by: Inez Robb of the 
Hearst-owned International News Service, 
Taylor asked her to identify herself. She 
did, adding: “I come from your home state 
of Idaho.” Whereupon Taylor rejoined: 
“No wonder you’re so bitter against me.” 
But he admitted: “My middle name is 
Hearst. My father named me after Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. I’m not proud 
a nat 

Popularity: How acceptable Senator 
Taylor is to the Communists and _ party- 
liners who are the most active sponsors 
of the Wallace ticket was evident last 
week from the record of Taylor's tie-ups 
with Communist fronts. In recent months, 
he has been associated with at least four 
groups listed as subversive by Attorney 


General Tom C. Clark in December 
(Newsweek, Dec. 15, 1947): as sponsor 
and speaker for the Win-the-Peace Con- 
ference, as sponsor of the Congress on 
Civil Rights, as sender of greetings to 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, and as contributor of an ar- 
ticle to Fraternal Outlook, published by 
the International Workers Order. 

Equally indicative was the favorable 
publicity which Taylor has repeatedly re- 
ceived in The Daily Worker during the 
past two years. In that time he has out- 
stripped Claude Pepper of Florida to be- 
come the most popular senator so far as 
the Communists are concerned. Example: 
Last week The Daily Worker went all-out 
to play up Taylor’s Vice Presidential can- 
didacy with the big black front-page head- 
lines, “See Taylor on Wallace Team” and 
“Taylor Joins Wallace,” overshadowing 
even the Czechoslovakian stories. 


Prophetess? 


Mrs. Robert A. Taft, wife of the sena- 
tor and GOP Presidential aspirant, was in- 
terviewed on Mutual’s Meet the Press ra- 
dio program last week. Questioned at one 
point about her views on Eleanor Roose- 
velt’s conduct while First Lady, Mrs. Taft 
replied: “I have no criticism of the wife 
of any President who has preceded me.” 


LOUISIANA: 


Long Sweep 


After eight years of political eclipse, the 
Long family was back in power in Louisi- 
ana last week. Huey’s shaggy-haired broth- 
er Earl, with the help of Huey’s widow and 
two sons, who stumped the state for him, 
easily defeated Sam Houston Jones in the 
Democratic runoff primary for governor, 


International 


Eaton and Weir: Thumbs up, thumbs down, for the Marshall plan 


432,000 to 223,000. He not only swept the 
country parishes but carried New Orleans 
as well. In Louisiana, the Democratic nom)- 
ination is equivalent to election. 


CONGRESS: 


Back From Dinner 


Back at work after two weeks of poli- 
ticking at Lincoln and Jefferson-Jackson 
dinners, Congress last week took halting 
steps forward on major legislative issues. 

The Congress: 
> Rushed a stopgap rent-control bill, ex- 
tending the existing law one month beyond 
Feb. 29, to President Truman, who sigiied 
on the dotted line. 
> Was urged by Mr. Truman to enac! a 
long-range housing program to stimulate 
the construction of 1,000,000 new urban 
dwelling units annually for the next decade. 
P Was asked by Secretary George C. 
Marshall to add $275,000,000 for military 
aid for Greece and Turkey to the $400. 
000,000 Truman Doctrine program author- 
ized in 1947. 
> Received from its Joint Aviation Policy 
Board a report holding that supreme air 
power would be “most likely to discourage 
an aggressor against attack upon this na- 
tion, most effective in thwarting such an 
attack if launched, and most able to deal 
out retaliation to paralyze further attack.” 

The Senate: 

P Shelved the $720,000,000 St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project by returning it, 
57-30, to the Foreign Relations Committee 
“for further study.” At this fourth defeat 
for the project in fifteen years, its floor 
sponsor, Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, 
confessed: “I know when I’ve been kicked 
in the pants.” 

> Poured kerosene on the blazing Southern 
revolt against the President’s civil-rights 
program when a Senate Rules subcommit- 
tee, composed of two Republicans and one 
Northern Democrat, approved unanimous- 
ly an anti-poll tax bill. This measure, 
passed by the House in each of the last 
four Congresses, would bar any state from 
requiring poll-tax payments as a qualifica- 
tion for voting for Federal officials. 

> Set up a powerful investigating commit- 
tee under Homer Ferguson of Michigan, 
with virtually unlimited authority to make 
election-year inquiries into the Truman 
administration. Its unprecedentedly big 
bankroll: $169,434. 

The House: 
> Avcreed with the Senate, 315-36, to cut 
President Truman’s budget by $2,500,000, 
000, even though the figure was admittedly 
“a stab in the dark.” The Southern Demo- 
crats voted 77-3 against the President's 
estimate. 
> Faced its own intra-Democratic civil wat 
when a House Judiciary subcommittee 
voted 4-2 to approve an anti-lynching bill 
making lynching a Federal offense. 
> Heard Ernest T. Weir, chairman of the 
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National Steel Corp., charge that the 
Marshall plan might produce a domestic 
depression which would be more serious 
than the combined threats of economic 
collapse and Communism in Europe. He 
accused the Administration of using “scare 
psychology” to “high-pressure the Ameri- 
can people.” 

>Kept an open mind on whether to ac- 
cept the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee’s proposal that ERP be authorized 
85,300,000,000 for its first twelve months. 
Chairman Charles A. Eaton of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee OK'd the figure. 
Christian A. Herter’s Select Committee on 
Foreign Aid said $4,500,000,000 would do 
the trick. 


PRICES: 


Steel and the GOP 


“Here we are knocking ourselves out 
for dear old free enterprise. And then the 
people we're fighting for show their grati- 
tude by sticking knives under our finger- 
nails. I never was more disgusted.” 

The conservative Republican senator 
who spoke his mind so frankly last week, 
taking care only to keep his name out of 
it, hit the heart of the political question. 
What the steel industry had done to boost 
prices (Newsweek, March 1) was not 


! just a question of $5 a ton on semifinished 


products like blooms and skelp and billets. 
The real issue was what effect the price 
hike had on the conflictng GOP and 
Democratic ideas of how to control in- 
flation. 

Anyone who could read the newspapers 
knew that the GOP Congress had refused 
to enact President Truman’s price-control 
program on the theory that prices would 
head downward in a free market. It had 
interpreted the commodity-market slump 
in early February as justifying its argu- 
ment. But now the steel price increase, 
however the steel industry might explain 
its need or minimize its importance, 
seemed to disprove the GOP argument. 
Psychologically, it halted fears of defla- 
tion. It revived fears of inflation. Little 
wonder, then, that Congressional Republi- 
cans were as bitter as Gov. James H. Duff 
of Pennsylvania, who decried the steel 
industry’s “shocking disregard for the na- 
tional welfare.” 

What te Do: What to do about the 
steel price increase, other than to protest, 
was (he big question. Last week found the 
Republicans and Democrats vying to grab 
headlines. The GOP scored first with the 
announcement that Robert A. Taft’s Joint 
Congressional Economic Committee was 
calling in top steelmen this week to give 
them a rough working over. Not to be 
outdone, the Democrats came up with the 
news. radioed from the Presidential yacht 
Williamsburg in the Caribbean, that Harry 
S. Truman had ordered a three-way probe 
by the Justice and Commerce Departments 
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and his Council of Economic Advisers; 
further that FBI agents hdd already begun 
questioning executives of sixteen steel com- 
panies to determine whether antitrust laws 
had been violated. 

Whatever else came out of such in- 
quiries, the nation’s steelmakers would 
presumably be spanked hard enough to 
make them think twice before raising 
prices once again. However, the price in- 
crease already put into effect also was 
expected to strengthen Philip Murray’s 
demand for a third round of wage in- 
creases for his United Steelworkers. And 
that would make further steel price in- 
creases and a new inflationary spiral that 
much more likely. 
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Shinn: What slot machine? 


CRIME: 


‘““You Drill a Little Hole” 


There was no false modesty about Del- 
bert Shinn. Picked up in Chicago at the re- 
quest of Dwight Raudenbush, Mercer 
County, Ohio, sheriff, after emptying slot 
machines at a local club, Shinn was quite 
ready to explain why he always hit the 
jackpot. 

“T get some boy to go in with me, and 
while he plays’ the machine, I go around 
in the back and drill a little hole,” said 
Shinn. “Then I put a wire in the hole 
and trip the jackpot lever and all the 
money comes out. Then I plug up the 
hole with some crayon of the same color 
as the machine, pick up the money and 
walk out. Next time I go back, I just put 


a wire in the same hole, push out the cray- 


on, and trip the jackpot lever again. I’ve 
been doing it for years.” 

“Isn’t that against the law?” the po- 
lice asked. 

Shinn looked hurt. “What law? A slot 
machine is illegal in the first place and has 
no business being where it is, so that legal- 
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ly it isn’t there, and you can’t take money 
illegally from something that isn’t there.” 

Once they had taken Shinn’s drills and 
crayons away, the Chicago police had no 
idea what to do with him. Sheriff Rauden- 
bush had decided he didn’t want him after 
all; Sgt. Tim O’Connell didn’t want him. 
Last week, after a three-day rest cure in 
jail, the Chicago Municipal Court re- 
leased him. 


Cure That Failed 


Jerome Poster might be only 24, but he 
had already reached the top of his chosen 
profession. It was a profession which re- 
quired brains, skill, and extraordinary pa- 


_ tience; to learn it, Poster had to start early, 


when he was a gangling youngster of less 
than 16 in Philadelphia. However, the re- 
wards proved correspondingly great: He 
had been able to drive flashy cars, travel 
extensively by plane, live at the best hotels, 
and entertain expensive women. 

His profession: The No. 1 mail thief and 
check forger in the United States. Postal 
inspectors claimed that he could look at a 
signature, destroy it, and then duplicate it 
easily. 

Once, while serving a term in jail, Poster 
forged the Great Seal of the United States 
and a complete set of documents proving 
that he was a United States Army officer, 
but his preference was for checks. In a 
typical exploit in Chicago in 1946, he 
stole a bank statement, including the can- 
celed checks, from the hall letter box of 
one Mrs. Hannah Long on the swanky 
North Side. He also stole some letters from 
the box of Mr. and Mrs. Stanton Sirkin in 
the same neighborhood. He signed Mrs. 
Long’s name to a check for $2,400 payable 
to the American Express Co., took it to 
her bank, the Northern Trust Co., and had 
it certified, explaining that she was at home 
ill and that he was a friend. Then he took 
the check to the express company and ex- 
changed it for $2,400 in traveler’s checks 
under the name of Sirkin. After cashing 
them, he went to Detroit, Philadelphia, 
and Seattle, to repeat the stunt on victims 
in each of those cities. His estimated take: 
$50,000. 

The Needle: Poster had been in and 
out of jail several times since 1939, the 
year he received his first prison term— 
two years in the National Training School 
in Washington, D.C. In July 1947, while 
serving a year at the Holmesberg Prison 
in. Philadelphia, he read medical books in 
the prison library and learned how to blind 
himself temporarily. First, he anesthetized 
his eyeballs with cocaine, which he stole 
from the prison dental laboratory. Then, 
with a stolen hypodermic and syringe, he 
extracted some of the fluid from his eye- 
balls. 

His lawyer declared that he did so be- 
cause he had “an uncontrollable impulse to 
commit one crime and one only—forgery.” 
He quoted Poster as saying: “I would 
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rather ruin myself for life than ever be 
confronted again with the temptation to 
do more forgeries and bring more disgrace 
and sorrow to my family.” However, postal 
authorities insisted that it was merely a 
play for sympathy. They declared that 
he must face additional charges of forgery 
on his reiease from prison, and wanted to 
get his bail reduced. They pointed out that 
he had known precisely how much fluid to 
extract without blinding himself perma- 
nently. 

His bail was reduced from $25,000 to 
$500, and he promptly jumped it. He went 
to Denver, got a job with an investment 
house, stole three blank checks, and quit. 
He cashed two of them for a total of 
$5,100 and disappeared. 

On Dec. 5 the Post Office Department 
launched a nationwide search for Poster 
and issued a general circular, offering a 
$200 reward for information leading to 
his arrest and conviction. 

Last week Chief Post Office Inspector 
James J. Doran arrested Poster in Phoenix, 
Ariz. This time, the Post Office Department 
was determined that he would not get off 
lightly. It was piling up so many charges 
against him that, if convicted, Poster 
would have to abandon his profession for 
many years. 


MORALS: 


Mrs. Drunkard 


They’ve torn down the old swinging 
doors and plated the entrance with chromi- 
um, ripped out the old gas fixtures and re- 
placed them with indirect lighting. The 
autographed, tinted photo of John L. Sul- 
livan in tights disappeared when the place 
was redecorated in glass and mandarin 
red; the cuspidors went out with the free 
lunch. Once a man could stand with his 
right foot planted firmly on the polished 
brass rail while he drank, but the rail was 
sold for scrap and he now must perch un- 
certainly on a leather-upholstered stool. 

They call it progress, this metamorphosis 
of the old-fashioned corner saloon into the 
modern, glittering cocktail lounge. But last 
week, the newspaper publisher William 
Randolph Hearst, who is 84 and can re- 
member nickel beer, was complaining loud- 
ly that progress had gone too far. What 
irked Hearst was that when the swinging 
doors came down the women shouldered 
their way in. The corner saloon relegated 
women to back rooms and special ladies’ 
entrances. The cocktail lounges, in con- 
trast, frequently resemble hen parties. 
Women, alone or with other women, jam 
the bars. 

And they drink. In the days of 2-ounce 
shot glasses and sawdust floors, no lady 
was even supposed to let her lips touch lips 
that had touched wine. True, some did. 
Some agitated for prohibition in public and 
nipped whisky in private, and some drank 
vast ouantities of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
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Women and drink: As their sisters crowded the bars... 


Vegetable Compound, which as late as 1915 
was 18 per cent alcohol (about the potency 
of champagne) . They were in the minority, 
however. The majority of American women 
practiced what they preached. They were 
total abstainers. 

Today, on the other hand, the majority 
of American women drink. According to 
Profs. John W. Riley Jr. and Charles F. 
Marden of Rutgers University, approxi- 
mately 48 per cent of them drink oc- 
casionally and 8 per cent drink regularly. 
Moreover, the rate is steadily increasing. 
In 1940, for example, only 40 per cent of 
all 21-year-old women drank; in 1946, more 
than 60 per cent of them were drinking. 

Warm Words: “stop THIS INFAMY,” 
the Hearst papers demanded. “Day after 
day, night after night, in every large city 
of the country, women are brought into po- 
lice stations, staggering, incoherent, drunk 
.. . It has been estimated that 650,000 
compulsive drinkers in the nation are wom- 
en, that four out of ten alcoholics are 
women, and the number is increasing fast.” 

To Hearst, the solution was self-evident: 
Unless the states immediately passed laws 


cial ; 
crane Te “WOMEN! 


barring unescorted women from public 
drinking places, his papers asserted, “we 
shall be face to face once more with the 
drastic cure of prohibition.” As often hap- 
pens when Hearst makes suggestions, the 
ink was hardly dry on Hearst’s Journal- 
American when two New York State legis- 
lators and the Democratic majority leader 
of the New York City Council introduced 
bills making it unlawful to serve liquor to 
unescorted women. 

Cold Facets: More than one bartender, 
tired of mixing strange concoctions like 
Angel Kisses and scrubbing lipstick stains 
from glasses, fizzed with enthusiasm over 
the idea, but Councilwoman Bertha 
Schwartz, indignant at “this reflection on 
womanhood,” foamed with anger. Women 
could hold their liquor as well as men, she 
declared, and they could take care of them- 
selves as well as men. Then “why should 
women be singled out?” 

In the argument, though few men might 
admit it, Councilwoman Schwartz had the 
statistics on her side. Studies on alcoholism 
show that, in spite of all the horror stories 
about female barflies and tosspot mothers, 














there is relatively less excessive drinking 
among American women today and rela- 
tively less alcoholism than before the first 
world war. 

The statistics are striking. In 1910, ac- 
cording to Dr. E. M. Jellinek, director of 
Studies on Alcohol for the Yale Laboratory 
of Applied Physiology, there were 384 
chronic alcoholics—and roughly 1,920 ex- 
cessive drinkers—among every 100,000 
American women 20 years old and over. 
In 1945, there were only 242 chronic alco- 
holics—and roughly 1,210 excessive drink- 
ers—-among every 100,000. The alcohol- 
ism rate among women decreased until 
1940. During the war, it spurted. It now 
has apparently begun to sink again 

Jellinek’s figures do not support the pop- 
ular estimate of 650,000 women alcoholics 
in the nation. There are 750,000 alcoholics 
of both sexes, he says, and the women 
among them are distinctly in the minority. 
Nor is the rate of women to men alcoholics 
increasing. On the contrary. In 1910, there 
were 5.3 men alcoholics for every woman 
alcoholic. In 1945, there were 6.6 men for 
every woman. 

At first glance, it might appear difficult 
to reconcile the decrease in the rate of 
female alcoholism with the rise in the num- 
ber of women who drink. However, the 
contradiction is more apparent than real. 
Although relatively few women drank be- 
fore the first world war, those who did hit 
the bottle hard. In contrast, the millions of 
women chattering away in the cocktail 
lounges today, according to Jellinek, are 
for the most part moderate drinkers. 

More, but Moderately: This devel- 
opment, according to experts on alcohol- 
ism, was almost inevitable. More women 
drink because drinking is becoming socially 
acceptable. “And whenever drinking be- 
comes socially acceptable,” says Dr. Mark 
Keller, assistant editor of the Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, “you usually 
find relatively less hard drinking.” In 
France, for example, where drinking is al- 
most universal, the alcoholism rate is ex- 
tremely low, he declares. 

The long-term trend of more and more 
women to drink, but to drink more and 
more moderately, follows generally the 
change in drinking habits among American 
men. The proportion of men who drink also 
has been increasing. At the same time, ex- 
cessive drinking among men, like excessive 
drinking among women, has declined. In 
1910, Jellinek estimates. 2,044 men in 
every 100,000 were alcoholics; by 1945, the 
rate had dropped to 1,600 in every 100.000. 

Alcoholism still remains an immense 
problem, and the wartime spurt in the alco- 
holism rate shows that Americans have no 
justification for smugness. Nevertheless, 
says Keller, there is no cause for alarm. 
“If the long-term trend continues, we'll 
probably have less alcoholism relatively in 
the year 2000 than we have now. There 
will be ups and downs, but over the long 
run the rate is going down.” 
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Sidelight on the Southern Revolt 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HILE the Southern “revolt” was 

taking form, President Truman 
visited Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands. These insular outposts of the 
United States provide some special 
perspectives on the mainland con- 
troversy over the civil rights of mi- 
norities. From my notes as correspond- 
ent who made this trip with 
the President, I extract the 
following, all concerning the 
Virgin Islands. 

Here is a territory with 
some 30,000 people, most of 
whom are colored. The gov- 
ernor, William H. Hastie, is 
a mainland Negro appointed 
by the President. The United 
States District Judge also is 
a mainland Negro appointed 
by the President. Most, but not all, 
the major Federal employes are Ne- 
groes. Most of the sixteen members of 
the legislative assembly are Negroes. 

I asked a well-groomed and appar- 
ently well-educated Negro to tell me 
about the background of some of the 
local officials. His appraisals, after he 
sketched the biographies of a few of 
them, were discriminating. One was “a 
fine, forward-looking citizen.” Another 
was “an ordinary garden variety of 
politician.” A third was “very ambi- 
tious.” This was a Negro talking about 
local Negro leaders. I asked him about 
some of the white politicians. He spoke 
so well of all of them that I suspected 
he was not being frank, possibly from 
fear he might be thought to harbor a 
racial prejudice. 


ASKED a prominent white resident 

how it felt to live in a community 
governed chiefly by Negroes. He re- 
plied: “We have learned to live to- 
gether. We have a common interest in 
furthering the welfare of the islands.” 
He went on to describe some of the 
cross-currents of local politics. Al- 
though certain variants were peculiar 
to the Virgin Islands, most of them 
sounded familiar—the kind you find 
anywhere, regardless of race—that 
some people have money or land and 
others don’t. 

I asked the same question of a white 
woman. She gave the same answer. 
She went on to speak of the law-abid- 
ing habits of the population and the 
low incidence of crime. She added: “A 





white woman can go alone anywhere 
on this island, day or night, with com- 
plete safety and with no fear of an 
unpleasant incident.” 

As she has children, I asked her if 
she were not afraid of intermarriage. 
She replied: “My husband’s family has 
been on this island for 200 years and 
it’s still pure white.” She ex- 
plained that although the 
races mingle in public places 
and work together in com- 
munity undertakings, white 
and colored people on St. 
Croix rarely entertain each 
other in their homes. 

On St. Thomas, however, 
we found active resentment 
against a club owned by a 
mainland white from which 
Jews and Negroes are excluded. 

Each of these islands has its own set 
of social castes. The latest guide book, 
written by two natives, says that on 
St. Thomas there are five major caste- 
classes among the colored people and 
three among the whites. 

The reception held for the President 
by Governor and Mrs. Hastie, at which 
perhaps 75 per cent of the guests were 
colored, was as gracious a state affair 
as this correspondent has witnessed. 


HE chief opposition to Governor 

Hastie, I gathered, comes from local 
Negro politicians who aspire to his job 
but who, another Negro remarked to 
me, lack his stature. (He was Dean of 
Howard University Law School, author 
of the Organic Act for the Virgin Is- 
lands, and United States District Judge 
before being appointed governor.) 

A white resident summed up the 
question of racial relationships in 
the Virgin Islands this way: “They 
aren't completely satisfactory to every- 
body and probably never will be. But 
they are not what I would call a prob- 
lem. We'll get along fine if the radical 
agitators and the Bilbos and Rankins 
will leave us alone.” 

There were three Negro correspond- 
ents from the mainland on the trip— 
the first time that representatives of 
the Negro press have traveled with the 
President. I have received inquiries 
from fellow journalists as to how 
“things went.” The answer is_ that 
“things went” just the same as if all 
three had been white. 
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PALESTINE: 


UNITED NATIONS 





Compromise for the Unholy Land 


Seldom has so much soul-searching gone 
into a United Nations address as President 
Truman, his Cabinet, the State Depart- 
ment, and the United States UN delega- 
tion put into the Palestine speech which 
Warren Austin delivered to the Security 
~ Council on Feb. 24. 

Before the Council was the urgent re- 
quest by the five-nation Palestine Com- 
mission for “an adequate non-Palestinian 
force” to enforce the Palestine partition 
plan recommended last fall by the General 
Assembly. “Only fools may boast of being 
able to erect a building on shifting sands,” 
said Chairman Karel Lisicky of Czecho- 
slovakia. But the United States, long an 
advocate of Zionism and chief champion 
of partition, had found that advocacy in 
conflict with Arab threats to cut off vital 
oil supplies if the United States helped 
enforce partition (see page 60). So Austin 
had to take refuge behind a curtain of 
cautious legalism. 

Betrayal by Quibble: The Security 
Council, Austin argued, had no power 
under the UN Charter to enforce such a 
“political settlement.” It could deal only 
with threats to international peace and 
security. Only after the formal discovery 
of such a threat, would the United States 
“be ready to consult under the Charter 
with a view to such action as may be 
necessary . . . The Council’s action, in 


other words, is directed to keeping the 
peace and not to enforcing partition.” 
Therefore, instead of setting up an 
international force now, Austin proposed 
that the Security Council merely designate 
its five permanent members’ (the United 
States, Britain, Russia, China, and France) 
as a committee “to look at once into the 
qnestion of possible threats to international 
peace,” and meanwhile ask all concerned 
to try to “prevent or reduce the disorders 
now occurring in Palestine.” 
Zionist spokesmen  dejectedly 
mented: “Betrayal by quibble.” 
The British Colonial Secretary, Arthur 
Creech Jones, followed Austin with an 
eloquent “I told you so.” He recalled 
Britain’s stand last fall that any UN 
solution for Palestine must include means 
of enforcement. But he also reiterated that 
Britain would play no further part in a 
situation that had already brought it 
“infinite anxiety and trouble . . . the 
execration of the Jews and the bitter 
resentment of the Arabs . . . malicious 
criticism throughout the world . . . My 
government ... must refuse either indi- 
vidually or in association with others to 
impose the United Nations plan by force.” 
Outside the Council chamber Secretary 
General Trygve Lie warned that failure to 
implement the partition plan would “lessen 
the prestige of the United Nations.” But 


com- 


——— 


Faris el Khouri of Syria and Mahmoud 
Fawzi of Egypt, on behalf of Arabs inside 
and outside of Palestine, thought an at- 
tempt to enforce the unenforceable would 
be even more shattering to the UN. Khourj 
backed a Colombian proposal that the 
whole thing be reconsidered by the General 
Assembly. But in the face of American op- 
position, Colombia then withdrew it— 
arguing pointedly that since the United 
States and Russia had pushed partition 
through the Assembly those two countries 
were now stuck with it. Russia was yet to 
be heard from; it could be counted on to 
use the Palestine debate for maximum 
embarrassment to the already embarrassed 
United States. 

Meanwhile, the relentless pressure of 
events in Palestine daily increased the 
urgency of a decision. As if punctuating 
Creech Jones’s complaint about “the 
squandering of British lives,” three elec- 
trically detonated mines: blew up a Haifa- 
Cairo train near Rehovoth on Feb. 29, 
Three shattered wooden coaches yielded 
the bodies of 28 British soldiers. The Jew- 
ish Stern Gang said the mining was their 
reprisal for the bombing of Ben Yehuda 
Street, Jerusalem, on Feb. 22—which 
Arabs have admitted but which the Jews 
persist in blaming on the British. 

Such incidents were certain to toughen 
Britain’s determination to get out of 
Palestine on schedule. Last week London 
formally advised the UN that in its view 
“the United Nations Commission will be 
the government of Palestine” after May 
15. That gives the UN ten weeks to act. 


International 


Terror in Palestine while the UN deliberates: Survivors of the Ben Yehuda Street bomb which killed 54 in Jerusalem 
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What will you have for lunch? Think of lunchtime as 


refreshment time and you'll think of ice-cold Coca-Cola, 


Just a drink, but what a drink—a natural partner of good 


hi ; ed h refreshed. 
things to eat. Yes Have a Coke and lunch refreshed ek Sec tu bith wity «ath 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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FOR PLEASANT MOMENTS—“‘Look, Patrick, we're in television! 
PM the Perfect Mixer gives another great performance... 


a moving picture of Particular Mildness and taste in technicolor!” 


“Aye, Michael, that’s a mellow vision... .and now let’s hurry along... 


people will be calling for a personal appearance!”’ 
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EUROPE: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 








The Space for Freedom Grows Smaller 


Twelve years of Hitler and three post- 
war vears of Stalin’s diplomacy had almost 
con: inced the world that it could not«be 
shocked any more. Last week the Russians 
proved that it could. The shock did not 
com: from the fact of the final clanging of 
the [ron Curtain on Czechoslovakia and 
its :nmiment lowering on Finland. That 
had been expected. What shocked the West 
was the cynicism and haste with which 
the Reds acted. 

Tie sorry surrender of President Benes 
to the Red Premier, Gottwald, lacked even 
the |ramatic quality attached to Hitler’s 
bloc/-and-thunder threats to old President 
Haclia before he took over the country in 
1939. Now hack Communist politicians 
execited the Kremlin’s orders with the 
unsecing Obedience of Rossum’s Universal 
Robots.* The effort of the Czechs to act 
as a bridge between East and West and to 
reconcile freedom with Communism had 
come to an end—‘“not with a bang but a 
whimper.” 

That this had happened to an essentially 
Western people—not to the peasants of 
some Balkan state—lent deep feeling to the 
speech Foreign Minister Georges Bidault 
made in Paris on Feb. 25 to the Anglo- 
American Press Association. “There can be 
no democracy,” he said, “in a country where 
they shoot and hang the opposition.” On 
Feb. 27, in an address to the General As- 
sembly—as Communists cackled protests— 








*“R.U.R.,” the famous play by the Czech writer 
Karel Capek, pictured a world run by automatons. 
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Bidault called the Czech crisis “a new ele- 
ment of incalculable significance that is 
detrimental to peace and runs counter to 
the efforts made to liberate Europe from 
every tyranny.” Newsweek’s Paris bureau 
cabled: “No foreign development since the 
end of the war has caused such a severe 
jolt in France.” 

For Britain, the events in Prague and 
Helsinki demonstrated the impossibility of 
cooperation between Communism and a 
moderate Socialist movement with ideals 
similar to those of the British Labor party. 
The far left-wing but anti-Communist 
weekly, Tribune, commented: “If such ac- 


. tions as we have seen in the past week 


mark the settled and irrevocable policy of 
the Soviet Government . . . then the result 
in the end will be war.” Herbert Morrison, 
Deputy Prime Minister, made the obvious 
but inevitable comparison: “The events are 
so sadly like those of the Munich days, so 
horribly similar to the Hitler technique.” 

NewsweEek’s London bureau cabled: 
“Not since Hitler entered Prague in 1939 
had official Britain betrayed such a feeling 
of catastrophic helplessness. Very recent 
pleadings had been relayed from both 
President Benes and Foreign Minister 
Masaryk not to write Czechoslovakia off. 
The British hesitate to blame Benes and 
Masaryk, but there is undisguised disap- 
pointment at their wishful thinking and 
subsequent political impotence. There is 


‘also the depressing realization that the 


tactics of European democracy again had 
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Memories of Hacha’s surrender in 1939 to Hitler in Berlin chill Europe as Benes yields to Gottwald in Prague (right) 





failed pitifully to meet the test of cruel 
times.” 

For the United States, the Communist 
action in Prague meant the end of the 
peculiar ties that have bound America and 
Czechoslovakia ever since Thomas Masa- 
ryk drew up the blueprint for the new 
nation while in the United States. The 
Czechs had hoped that they could wait at 
the corner of Stalin and Hoover (the two 
streets actually intersect in Prague) until 
the Cold War thawed out. But ‘it turned 
out that it was later than anyone thought. 

Smallest Europe: Aside from shock, 
the outstanding reaction in the Western 
capitals was: Why were the Russians in 
such a hurry? Anne O’Hare McCormick, 
New York Times columnist, cabled from 
Frankfurt: “In the last few weeks top men 
in the Military Govertiment have sharply 
reduced their estimate of the time margin 
left before Russia forces the issue of war 
or peace .. . In contrast to their former 
tactics, the Russians are playing for months 
rather than years of delay. Instead of argu- 
ing trivial points for hours, they shrug off 
even important decisions as if they no 
longer mattered. ‘Until now they acted to 
keep things in suspense but now they are 
in a hurry,’ said one important official.” 

There was little the Western Powers 
could do—except hurry themselves. Wash- 
ington, London, and Paris made a joint 
protest against the “establishment of a dis- 
guised dictatorship of a single party,” and 
it was promptly rejected by Premier Klem- 
ent Gottwald. But a new urgency per- 
vaded the London conference on Germany 
and the efforts to get the Marshall plan 
into operation before the Soviets shifted 
their pressure to a state in front of the 
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Iron Curtain. As Bidault had re- 
marked—all that was left of Europe 
were the sixteeen Marshall-plan 
countries, “the smallest Europe we 
have ever known.” 


The Two Capitulations 


Berlin, March 15, 1939 

A cold rain made the street glisten 

outside the Reichschancellery .. . 
At 1:10 a.m. drums rolled and swas- 
tika standards dipped as a man 
passed through the massive bronze 
doors . . . He was short and old, 
and he looked as if his nerve was 
about to fail him . . . Through the 
vast marble hall he walked and into 
the 90- by 45-foot study of Adolf 
Hitler .. . The Fiihrer, backed by a 
bevy of Luftwaffe generals, greeted 
him ... At 3:55 a.m. the old man 
scrawled his signature on a piece of 
-paper ... At 4:30 a.m. the Prague 
Radio announced the Germans would 
occupy Czechoslovakia . . . without 
resistance . . . The capital had been 
saved from the Nazi threat to bomb 
it “out of existence.” 

Emil Hacha, President of Czecho- 
slovakia, never recovered from this 
capitulation to Hitler. During his 
last few years in office his mind was 
affected, and he could not walk or 
even sign his name. He finally died in 
prison—awaiting trial for war crimes. 

Prague, Feb. 25, 1948 

Snow powdered the bridges over the 
Moldau River and the roofs of the houses 
below the towering pile of Hradcany Castle 
... The man gazing out of the window of 
the castle room was short and old, and he 
looked as if his nerve was about to fail 
him ... It was early afternoon when the 
door opened and three men came in... 
They began to speak while the old man 
listened . . . At one point he cried: “You’re 
talking to me like Hitler” . . . then he 
looked out the window again . . . Below in 
the central square he could see soldiers, 
armed police, and a great crowd of mo- 
bilized, disciplined factory workers carry- 
ing hammer-and-sickle banners . . . He 
turned back, sat down at the table, and 
scrawled his signature on a piece of-paper 
... That night 50,000 Czechs jammed into 
Wenceslaus Square heard Premier Klement 
Gottwald announce that Eduard Benes 
“had to accept the will of the people’—to 
avert the civil war the Reds had threatened. 

Two days later Benes left Prague and 
drove to his summer house at Sezimova 
Usti. The President suffers from prostatitis 
for which doctors are unable to operate 
because he also has a bad case of diabetes. 
Constant pain has made sleep nearly im- 
possible and resulted in such weakening 
that doctors gave him only a few months 
to live. According to the Czechoslovak 
constitution, Benes will be succeeded on 
his death by Premier Gottwald. 
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tered on a stroll in Hyde Park, London. 


Even as Benes drove to the country, po- 
lice announced that Dr. Prokop Drtina, 
former Minister of Justice and a close 
friend of the President had tried to com- 
mit “suicide’—apparently by jumping out 
the window of his villa. In whatever man- 
ner this defenestration took place, Drtina 
had fractured his skull and the Commu- 
nists could forget about one of the men 
who had set the present chain of events 
in motion. 

Premeditated Coup: Drtina was one 
of the twelve Cabinet ministers who re- 
signed on Feb. 20 in protest against the 
Communist attempt to make the police 
into a totalitarian Red force. The Commu- 
nists, thereupon, evidently decided that 
the time had come for them to strike, al- 
though their coup was reportedly not 
scheduled until March. By coincidence, 
Valerian A. Zorin, Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister, arrived from Moscow at just 
this time. 

The Reds moved with a swiftness that 
bespoke long preparation. On Feb. 22 they 
organized “action committees” whith 
seized newspapers, ‘industries, and govern- 
ment ministries. Police and troops sprang 
up’ everywhere in Prague streets. They 
raided the offices of the Czech National 
Socialist party, Benes’s own. and the sec- 
ond strongest in Czechoslovakia, and an- 
nounced that the party had planned an 
armed revolt against the republic. On 
Feb. 25 police fired into a crowd of stu- 
dents attempting to march on Hradcany 
Castle to cheer Benes. A letter from the 
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President refusing to sanction 
Communist-dominated governnient 
was held up and his sched:iled 
broadcast was canceled. 

After Benes’s capitulation on ‘eb, 
25, the Red drive to take over 
Czechoslovakia went into high <ear. 
Zdenek Fierlinger, former Cech 
Ambassador to Moscow and a fel- 
low-traveling Socialist, took control 
of the Social Democratic pitty. 
Opposition leaders were purged } rom 
other parties. Officials by the dozen 
were ousted from their offices in the 
ministries. A purge of schoolteaciers 
was started and Stalin’s picture was 
ordered hung in every school. For. 
eign correspondents were warned 
against sending critical stories and 
forbidden to make radio broadcasts. 
Many foreign publications were 
banned. The frontier was closed and 
the first refugees reached the Ameri- 
can zone of Germany with tales of 
the advancing terror. 


From Mild to Rough 


As Eduard Benes left Prague for 
his country house on Feb. 27, the 
Presidential flag was hauled down 
from Hradcany Castle. The Presi- 
dent’s capitulation to Premier 
Klement Gottwald seemed to have 

completed his political obituary. In a 
sense this had begun when he fled to Lon- 
don after Munich. Although Hitler had 
reserved his most insulting phrases for 
Benes, the President often seemed to ob- 
servers in Britain to display little under- 
standing of the forces that had made him 
an exile. He still seemed to live in the 
prewar days when, as the “biggest little 
man in Europe,” he fitted perfectly into 
the all-diplomacy-and-no-force atmosphiere 
of Geneva. He extended his wishful think- 
ing toward the war—he maintained it was 
nearly over as early as 1942—and later to 
cooperation with’ Russia. 

Benes’s career was ended by a man who 
had addressed him in terms almost as in- 
sulting as those used by Hitler. In 1929, 
when the Communists entered the Czech 
Parliament for the first time, their leader, 
Gottwald, looked at Benes and proclaimed: 
“You gentlemen are asking me what we 
are here for. My answer is simple. We are 
here to break your necks and I promise you 
most solemnly we will ‘do it.” Gottwald 
once spoke of Benes as “a little Czech 
teacher with the ambitions of a Napoleon.” 

Horizon Limited: Gottwald’s own life 
reads like a reaction to what he probably 
regards as an underprivileged childhood. 
He was born in a Moravian village in /896 
and at the age of 16 was apprentice:| to 
his uncle, a cabinet maker. He ran «way 
early, joined the Communist party exrly, 
and had the good luck to become an early 
admirer of Stalin. His fanatic devotion to 
the generalissimo makes up for his lac'< of 
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WHATS GARBAGE? 





Picture your home—rid forever of garbage. 


Picture your family—safer, healthier be- 
cause you’ve banished the garbage can, 
breeder of germs and disease. 


Picture the ease, convenience and clean- 
liness—with all food waste disposed of elec- 
trically, right down the sink drain. 


Make yours the most modern, most san- 
itary of kitchens. Install the amazing Gen- 
eral Electric Disposall*—and forget you 
ever heard of garbage! 




















1. A simple appliance, hiding 
under and fitting most any sink, 
The Disposall has capacity 
enough for an average family’s 


——> food waste from any one meal. 





3. Disposall starts avtomati- 4: Drains are kept clean by 
cally as cold water is turned on. the Disposall’s swirling action. 
ood waste is shredded into tiny Food waste that would have be- 
varticles, flushed into sewer or come garbage is disposed of — 
-«ptic tank, The Disposall works forgotten. This is the modern, 
with either sewer or septic tank. easy, sanitary way! 


For the perfect laborsaving combination, the Disposall can be 
teamed up with a General Electric Dishwasher in a complete 
Electric Sink! General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn, 





5. We can hear you now, 
agreeing with other Disposall 
users who say: “It’s one kitchen 


appliance I’d never give up.” 


“So clean ...so0 sanitary.” 
“Great invention!” 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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2. Once all food waste, even 
rinds and bones, is scraped into 
drain, you lock protecting sink 
drain cover. Clean, flushing wae 
ter enters opening in cover! 





DISPOSALL 


DISPOSALL MEANS 
GOOD-BY TO GARBAGE 
AUTOMATICALLY J 











*General Electric’s registered trade 
mark for its food-waste appliance. 






MAKE A BUSINESS 
TRIP BY AIR 


Would you like to make a business trip 
by private plane—absolutely FREE? 

No, we're not crazy. We just think 
that flying you on an actual business 
trip is the best way to prove the amaz- 
ing speed, comfort, and convenience of 
the all-metal, 4-place Ryan Navion. In 
this way, without taking a minute of 
your time from your business, we can 
best demonstrate the many advantages 
this practical plane can give you and 
your company, business, or profession. 

All we ask in return is a few minutes 
during the flight to explain to you how 
the 150 mph Navion costs no more than 
a car to drive, and how businessmen 
everywhere are finding that this rugged, 
safe, easy-to-fly sana is a money-maker 
for them. 

You are, of course, under no obliga- 
tion to us. If you’re interested in either 
a business trip or an airport demonstra- 
tion, simply drop us a note on your busi- 
ness letterhead, and we'll have our 
nearest dealer get in touch with you. 





RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY 
1303 Lindbergh Field, San Diego 12, Calif. 





Venus quart-size, heavily-padded, 
suede-like Bottle Guard keeps 
clothes and suitcase free of stains 
from bottles that might leak; pro- 
tects against breaking; saves bulk in wrap- 
ping—pays for itself in peace of mind and 
cleaning bills. Travelers love them. Quart 
size $3.00, Pint size $2.50. Colors: Tan, 
Maroon, Green. Also two-compartment Perfume Bottle 
Guard, $3.00. At most good stores or write us. 
Venus ors 1170 B'way, New York. Dept. n-38 
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education and doctrinal subtlety. Intellec- 
tual Communists like Maurice Thorez of 
France look upon him as a boor. One of 
them remarked: “His whole horizon is 
limited on the west by Prague and on the 
east by Moscow.” 

But Gottwald’s devotion to Stalin paid 
off. He spent the war years out of harm’s 
way in. Moscow, and when Czechoslovakia 
was liberated, returned as the No. 1 Red. 
In Prague he lives in a two-story house in 
suburban Bubenec with his stout, jovial 
wife. They rarely entertain or attend par- 
ties. However, he drives around Prague by 
day in a stylish dark-blue ZIS-101 limou- 
sine—a present from Stalin. His duties call 
for many addresses but he is an ill-at-ease, 
shrill, and sometimes almost incoherent 
speaker. He makes up for this by assuming 
a scowl on his big face underneath a mop 
of dark, slightly thinning hair and by 
clenching a pipe between his teeth. His 
chief relaxation apparently is heavy drink- 
ing, and he suffers from ulcers. 


Desperate Remedy 


Even as early as 1945 members of West- 
ern governments considered desperate 
measures in the attempt to get along with 
the Russians. Last week Hugh Dalton, 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer, re- 
vealed that on July 27, 1945—the day the 
British Labor government was formed— 
he had been Foreign Secretary for half an 
hour. 

Dalton explained: “Attlee had second 
thoughts after lunch and changed us 
around.” During that half hour, however, 
Dalton decided on his move of cooperation 
with the Russians: “I had made up, my 
mind that I would get drunk with Molo- 
toff the first night and see if that would 
do any good.” 


Alone, All Alone 


In an Order of the Day on the 30th 
anniversary of the Soviet Army last week, 
the Russian Minister for the Armed 
Forces, Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin gave 
this description of the last conflict: “The 
might of the Soviet Army and Navy was 
displayed most fully and vividly in the 
years of the Great Patriotic War against 
Fascist Germany and her allies. In a bit- 
ter singlehanded struggle the Soviet armed 
forces routed the German-Fascist Army 
and crushed Hitler Germany. A similar 
fate befell imperialist Japan.” 


FINLAND: 


Next, Please 


Like Eduard Benes of Czechoslovakia, 
President Juho K. Paasikivi of Finland 
has almost made a career out of getting 
along with the Russians. He helped nego- 
tiate peace, with the Kremlin at the end 
of both Finland’s 1939-40 and 1941-44 


Black ae 
Paasikivi: A new crisis for an old mai: 


wars with the Soviet Union. Last week the 
Finnish President, a big, tired man with 
the big, patient face of a St. Bernard dog. 
received a personal letter from Moscow. 

It asked for a “Soviet-Finnish pact of 
friendship, cooperation, and mutual assist- 
ance similar to the Hungarian-Soviet and 
Rumanian-Soviet pacts.” Stalin proposed 
that a Finnish delegation be sent to Mos- 
cow to negotiate the pact or, if “more 
convenient,” that a Russian delegation 
would come to Helsinki. The whole tonc 
of the letter indicated that the generalis- 
simo did not intend to take no for an 
answer. 

Like Benes, too, Paasikivi is old (77) 
and sick. When Stalin’s letter arrived he 
was confined to bed with influenza. None- 
theless, he summoned the Finnish Cabinet 
for flurried discussions, and the receipt of 
the letter was officially announced. Con- 
sidering the pace at which Soviet diplo- 
macy is moving, the Finns thought it 
would take only weeks, or possibly days, 
for the Russians to expand this defense 
pact imto demands that would provoke 
the same sort of internal crisis which 
produced the Red coup in Prague. Against 
such a combination of external force «nd 
internal disruption, the Finns were as 
defenseless as the Czechs. 

Helsinki remained outwardly calm and 
the usual crowds jammed winter resorts. 
But on the open market American dollars 
jumped from 700 to 1,000 Finnish mzrks 
and refugees began to flee the coun'ry. 
Most ominous report: that the Russians 
were dispatching expatriate Finnish Com- 
munists to Helsinki to be on hand for 
political developments. 

Over the week end Finnish Ambass«:lor 
Cay Sundstrém hurried home from \os- 
cow, presumably to tell his government 
the details of Stalin’s demands before ‘he 
Diet met in secret session on Tuesday. 
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SWEDEN: 


Small-Fry Hot War 


Stockholm last week reported a hot war 
on the grammar-school level. Alexander A. 
Komaroff, first secretary of the Soviet 
Embassy, complained that children of 
Russian officials were being ambushed, 
jeeved at, and attacked by Swedish urchins 
outside the embassy school. Ambassador 
Ilyn Tchernycheff’s 8-year-old daughter 
often came home crying, withéa black eye, 
Komaroff protested. Swedish authorities 
denied nothing. 


RUSSIANS: 


They Pitch Woo Good Too 


The Russian cultural purge by last week 
had hit one of the Soviet Union’s best 
known and most popular writers, Ilya 
Ehrenburg. Ehrenburg had been in trouble 
before, in 1945 when he was rebuked for 
being too anti-German. His current heresy 
sounded more serious. It stemmed from 
a novel called “Storm” that ran last year 
in the monthly magazine Novy Mir, edited 
by Konstantin Simonoff. This year “Storm” 


was published as a novel, and on Feb. 20. 


it was reviewed in Pravda by U. Luken, 
a critic esteemed for his orthodox Marx- 
jan views. 

“Storm” told the story of a Russian 
technician named Sergei Vlakhoff who was 
stationed in Paris before the war, fell in 
love with a charming French girl named 
Mado, returned to Russia, married a Rus- 
sian girl named Vali, and eventually de- 





Ehrenburg: In New York last year 
he inhaled too much Western culture 
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The new home of Power House Candy Bars (Walter H. Johnson Candy Co.) features 
Insulux Fenestration System to direct daylight deep into interior. Note clear windows 
for vision and ventilation. Bruce A. Gordon Co., Contractors. 


Straight stuff 
on bending daylight 


NEW approach to control of daylight for industrial applica- 
A tions lies open. 

Insulux Glass Block, functionally designed for this specific pur-. 
pose, can be utilized to channel light deep into rooms for maximum 
benefits. Daylight can literally be bent, diffused and routed to suit 
your requirements. 

Take a look at the diagram below. It shows how two different 
designs of Insulux Glass Block can be combined to bring extra 
daylight inside. 

For additional data, write Dept. E-161, American Structural 
Products Company, P.O. 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


AMERICAN STRUCTURAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
subsidiary of 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
American Structural Products Company is a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of the Owens-Illinois Glass Company. It has taken over the 


manufacture and sale of Insulux Glass Block and other Owens- 
Illinois structural products. 










INSULUZ 


GLASS BLOCK 











See how a combination panel of Insulux 
Glass Blocks Nos. 350 and 351 illuminates 
this room. No. 351 turns major part 
upwards, has greatly reduced brightness 
when viewed from below. Clear windows 
may be substituted for No. 350 block (b) if 
vision is required. 
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cided he preferred Mado. Luken especially 
objected to these points in the story: 

> Sergei says that he thinks French cul- 
ture is more mature than Russian culture. 
Luken points out that this is a downright 
lie since it is now well known that Soviet 
culture has no peer anywhere, whereas 
French culture is decadent. 

>A Frenchman, a friend of Sergei, who 
comes to Russia, complains that the Rus- 
sians are too serious and so occupied with 
the future that they do not enjoy life. 
Luken says that this is impossible since 
Russia has a socialist system and every- 
body is therefore necessarily happy all 
the time. : 

> The Frenchman’s brother complains that 
he cannot prepare a good dinner in Rus- 
sia. Luken catches this ludicrous misstate- 
ment of fact since everybody in the Soviet 
Union is able to have a good dinner. 

P Sergei explains in one passage that Rus- 
sian girls fall deeply in love but lack the 
ability to explain their feelings as _ elo- 
quently as a Juliet. Luken states that this 
too is:false since Russian girls are almost 
invariably as eloquent as Juliet in speak- 
ing of love. 

> Luken complains that Ehrenburg shows 
the character of Mado, the French girl, 
to better advantage than that of Vali, the 
Russian girl. 

> Ehrenburg refers to the great Russian 
retreat during the war with Germany as 
chaotic. Luken points out that it is well 
known that the retreat was organized by 
Stalin himself, and so it would not be cor- 
rect to call it chaotic. 


FRANCE: 


Birthday Rout 


On the 30th anniversary of the Rus- 
sian Army last week, the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to Paris, Alexander E. Bogomoloff, in- 
vited several hundred French Commu- 
nists and sympathizers to a party at the 
stately old graystone embassy at 79 Rue 
de Grenelle in the center of the aristo- 
cratic Faubourg St. Germain. Uniformed 
flunkies bearing massive silver trays kept 
all liberally supplied with vodka and Rus- 
sian tidbits while toasts were run off by 
the hundred. The Paris newspapers de- 
scribed Bogomoloff’s wife as charmingly 
dressed in the latest Leningrad fashion. 
They told of Jacques Duclos, French Red 
leader, singing a Russian song, and Jean- 
ette Vermeersch, wife of Duclos’s col- 
league, Maurice Thorez, doing a Russian 
march. 

The party got gayer and gayer until a 
young French aviator who had fought for 
Russia as part of the Normandie-Niemen 
Squadron heard a French Communist say 
that the squadron had not been so good. 
The aviator, full of vodka, yelled: “Well, 
50,000 Frenchmen fought to liberate Rus- 
sian territory, but not a single Russian 
fought to liberate France—let me at him!” 
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He lunged at the offender and bowled © 


over fat little Duclos. “He’s too small. 
Let me at the big one!” shouted the flier 
as he landed a haymaker on Thorez’s jaw 
amid screams, overturned trays, and 
smashed glasses. 

A second aviator, trying to help his 
friend, jumped into the fray. Both were 
rushed through the doors and landed, ac- 
cording to the newspapers, “on their der- 
rieres out on French territory’—the Rue 
de Grenelle sidewalk. The newspapers at- 
tributed a possibly apocryphal remark to 
Bogomoloff the next morning: “I- never 
laughed so much in my life. It shows our 
vodka is good stuff.” 


Seeing Triple 


Three full glasses of wine stood on the 
table before French Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault. His eyelids drooped and 
his jaw sagged. That was the photograph 
the Paris Communist newspaper Humanité 
used to illustrate Bidault’s speech on the 
Czechoslovak coup at an Anglo-American 
Press Association luncheon. L’Intrasigeant 
promptly exposed the fake. Side by side, 
it ran the Red retouching job and the orig- 
inal photograph: Bidault with eyes clear, 
jaw firm, and only one glass of wine. 


The False Blow 


Early one morning last week over the 
loudspeaker system that connects Paris 
alarm boxes with fire stations came a 
sound of heroic warbling. Engines rolled 
out of the Chateau d’Eau station and up 
to the alarm box from which the signal 
had come. Into the microphone one Jules 


Garnier was squeaking Rossini’s “William 
Tell”. on his clarinet. The explanation: “I 
was just showing my appreciation for thie 
way you fellows work.” The penalty: ar- 
rest on the charge of “outrages against 
public servants.” 


BRITAIN: 


Hopes Bloom for Tories 


British Conservatives are becoming ‘n- 
creasingly persuaded that the economic 
crisis and its political aftermath will force 
a general election this spring—possibly as 
early as May. An authoritative Tory 
source gave Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of 
Newsweek’s London bureau, this account 
of how the Tories expect events to develop: 


The Conservatives do not expect to get 
a majority in the election but they do 
expect to get a “more equal division of 
parties,” as they put it. At this point the 
question of a coalition arises. Churchill, of 
course, has repeatedly rejected this. But 
there is a powerful movement on the Tory 
back benches for formation of a national 
government. There is a feeling that, under 
circumstances of national emergency, 
Churchill might be willing to lead such a 
regime, at least for a limited period. 

This national government would, under 
the present plan, base both economic and 
foreign policy on a strong alliance with the 
United States. Economically, it would at- 
tempt to create opportunity and incentive 
for American capital investment in unde- 
veloped or neglected British resources. 

Certain assurances would be given to 
American free enterprise. There might 
well be guarantees against nationalization, 
short hours, and uneconomic wage levels. 
This Tory plan is based on the theory that 
the traditional economic relation between 
the United States and Britain has been in 
a large measure reversed: The United 
States must now provide the capital invest- 
ment and the consuming power that Brit- 
ain furnished in the early development of 
the United States; it will be Britain’s role 
to furnish, in increasing measure, the raw 
materials. The long-neglected Cornish tin 
mines, which are almost prehistoric, pro- 
vide a case in point for development. 
Probably the scheme in the long run would 
also involve long-range British emigration. 

Survival Election: It is very difficult 
for the Tories to say openly how they 
expect to force a general election because 
it involves national survival, which cannot 
be a party issue. Moreover, they have 
every sympathy with Sir Stafford Cripjs’s 
efforts to save Britain and the common- 
wealth from liquidation. But they regard 
his methods as primarily defeatist and 
they feel the country will not respond to 
them. As a result, they count on a Labor 
party split which will impel an appea! to 
the electorate. 

Very possibly the Tories are overo)ti- 
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When the gates of The Greenbrier open again, this April, theyll open 

on six thousand five hundred fabulous holiday acres. 
‘Luxurious comfort, food for epicures. Stunning new decor by Dorothy Draper. 
Sports? Riding, tennis, swimming, skeet-—and golf, with Sam Snead as Pro 


—everything you've dreamed of. Truly, America’s smartest holiday address. 
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does lots more 
than keep hair 


Coling andiont 





REAO WHY ITS PREFERREO 
AMONG AMERICAS 
TOP EKECUTIVES.... 


Buy a hairdressing that gives you 
your money’s worth. Enjoy the 
EXTRA BENEFITS of Kreml. This 
highly specialized hair tonic keeps 
hair so perfectly groomed—always 
looking as if you just combed it. 
But Kreml does lots more! 


Never Gives Hair That 
Cheap Greasy Look 
No Grease Comes Off 


S/ Kreml never leaves 
hair feeling dirty or 
full of grease. It gives hair such a 
clean-cut, healthy-look. 


Annoyed By Dry Scalp? 
Dandruff Flakes? 


Kreml is great to 
lubricate a dry scalp, 
make dry hair feel 
softer. It also removes dandruff 
flakes and leaves scalp feeling so 
alive. Use Krem] Hair Tonic daily 
for perfectly groomed hair and a 
more ‘hygienic’ scalp. 


KREML 
THIRTONIC 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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mistic. Nevertheless, certain backbenchers 
have instructed their agents to get ready 
for a general election in May. The date is 
important because it falls roughly in the 
never-never time between the ebb of Brit- 
ish reserves and the flow of Marshall-plan 
aid. 

But the government won’t willingly call 
an election this year. Impartial sources 
say government leaders are confident that 
the money will hold out until Marshall- 
plan aid materializes and that, although 
they do not say it publicly, they are now 
certain of ERP dollars by midyear. How- 
ever, there are excellent grounds for be- 
lieving that Attlee plans to go to the 
country in 1949 rather than wait until 
1950. 


The Little Freeze 


The Labor government last week ful- 
filled a promise to labor—that in return 
for acceptance of a wage freeze its anti- 
inflation program would also include a 
price freeze. Harold Wilson, president of 
the Board of Trade, announced a series of 
fourteen orders, tightening conirols on 
some 9,000 “nonessential” items (essential 
ones are already price-fixed) by limiting 
manufacturers, importers, wholesalers, and 
retailers to their lowest December or Jan- 
uary markups. The principal list of con- 
trolled goods begins with “umbrellas, sun- 
shades, walking sticks, canés,” and in- 
cludes typewriters, candelabra, diaries, 
toilet requisites, and accessories excluding 
hot-water bottles, and winds up its 28 de- 
tailed categories with “apparatus, appli- 
ances, requisites, and accessories for all 
outdoor games, bagatelle, billiards, snook- 
er, chess, darts, playing cards, shove-half- 
penny, table skittles, table tennis, roulette.” 


GERMANY: 


First Step 


For the victors who met in London 
and the vanquished who met in Frankfurt 
the scenes were in significant contrast, but 
the aim was the same—the recovery of 
Western Germany, both for its-own sake 
and for the sake of the sixteen Marshall- 
plan nations. 

In London, British, French, and Ameri- 
can Officials, joined on Feb. 26 by dele- 
gates of Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg, relaxed comfortably in thie 
library of the old India Office. The Foreign 
Office, which has now annexed parts of 
that architectural relict of empire, had 
also contributed a horseshoe table, a roar- 
ing fire, and a pleasant tearoom (but no 
bar) to what the British called “these fire- 
side chats.” Russia and its satellites were 
specifically excluded and their protests 
over their enforced absence rejected. 

Nor was the press given any detailed 
report of progress. The American delega- 
tion under Ambassador Lewis Douglas was 
particularly closemouthed, giving News- 
WEEK’s London bureau an impression of 
“high-school fraternity members who had 
sworn a blood oath of silence to anxious, 
cautious ‘Father Lew’.” 

Far less secrecy and much more auster- 
ity surrounded the Frankfurt gathering on 
Feb. 24. There in the old stock exchange, 
now bleakly repainted steel gray and used 
as a cinema, 104 members of the Germany 
Bizonal Economic Council sat behind rows 
of plain unpainted tables covered with bed 
sheets. With glaring klieg lights illumi- 
nating them for photographers, the coun- 
cilors chose Dr. Erich Koehler their: presi- 
dent and formally constituted themselves 


Reuterphoto from Europe: 


At the London conference “Father Lew” helps push his snowbound car 


Newsweek 














the lower house of the economic legisla- 
ture of Bizonia. 

Unimpressive as it was, the two-hour 
ceremony represented a historic first step 
teward a new German democracy. For in 
time, possibly within six months, this 
economic administration for the Anglo- 
American zones will have become a politi- 
cul government. How soon such a West 
German state emerges, the extent of its 
powers, and whether it will also rule the 
French zone—all that depended on the 
gi-odd Allied officials’ conference in the 
Judia Office library. 


JAPAN: 


Poor Man’s Richelieu 


To the Allied Council for Japan last 
week went a little man, one Yoshiaki 
Hashiguehi, a socialist and the publisher 
of a small Tokyo newspaper called Nancho 
Shimpo. He addressed a petition to Wil- 
liam Sebald, American chairman of the 
council. It contained charges against Brig. 
Gen. Courtney Whitney, chief of the Gov- 
ernment Section of the occupation and 
probably the most powerful man in Tokyo 
after General MacArthur himself. 

As if astonished by his own temerity 
and perhaps recalling that Japanese who 
petitioned the Shogun in the old days were 
often beheaded, Hashiguchi declared: “If 
General Whitney chooses to take the line 
that I am criticizing occupation policy, I 
will not flinch even from a death sentence.” 

Hashiguchi’s indi¢tment of Whitney was 
based on the complicated case of Rikizo 
Hirano, Agriculture Minister in the govern- 
ment of former Premier Tetsu Katayama. 
Last November Hirano was fired from the 
Katayama Cabinet and purge proceedings 
were started against him for “ultra- 
nationalist activities.” After four votes the 
Central Screening committee finally purged 
Hirano, whereupon their decision was over- 
ruled by the Tokyo district court on the 
ground that it had been fraudulent. Gen- 
eral Whitney was then reported to have 
told Dr. Tadahiko Mibuchi, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, that the district 
court should be overruled and the purge 
committee upheld. . 

Hashiguchi claimed that this action on 
Whitney’s part was “despotism reminiscent 
of the old Japanese military clique.” Hashi- 
guchi’s petition continued that the action 
would “instill in the minds of the Japanese 
people the feeling that they are useless, 


‘and that the Supreme Command is exer- 


cising a despotic government over the 
people.” 

Remote Contrel: Hashiguchi said 
publicly what most Japanese have been 
saving privately for months. They com- 
plain that what they call the “parge” is 
instigated and controlled by Whitney 
and his chief aide, Col. C. L. Kades, by 
foreing the Diet to pass laws setting up 
purges and by having them enforced by 
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A yarn about 
and GYROL FLUID DRIVES* 


Read this! It may mean money to you! 


: 


i: 


A certain textile manufacturer was continually 
changing pulleys or setting the machine rate on 
his ring-spinning frames, to fit the material 
that worked at the lowest speed. 


Then, he decided to try Gyrol Fluid Drives. He knew they 
furnished smooth, shockless power transmission and stepless 
speed control for many types of machines. 


»y) 


So, he applied them to his spinning frames—and was 
amazed at the results! Gyrol Fluid Drive permitted a 
higher output within the safe limits of the material . . . 
allowed the spinning frames to start gradually with less 
yarn breakage. Gyrol Fluid Drives were exactly what he 
wanted—a dependable, compact drive—foolproof and easy 
to operate. Now... 


: how about you? 


If you’re concerned about power transmission in your plant 
or on your product, investigate the unique advantages of 
Gyrol Fluid Drives. They may improve the over-all 
efficiency of your existing processes. 


So, why not find out precisely what these remarkable 
_ drives can do for you? Consult your nearest American 
Blower Branch Office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


( AMERICAN BLOWER | 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Saritary corporation 
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or a short time after the end of the 
ee Finland appeared to be the 
luckiest of all the defeated countries 
which were under Russian occupation. 
Andrei Zhdanoff, the Politburo member 
who was the Soviet commissioner in 
Finland, had been the boss of Lenin- 
grad for many years. He always has 
been a staunch enemy of the 
Finns but knew their pride 
and stubbornness and han- 
dled them. skillfully. ~ Al- 
though the country was 
‘ stripped of its manpower by ~ 

two wars and had its mili- 

tary establishment disman- 

tled and its border defenses 
destroyed, the Soviet yoke 

was relatively light. Stalin 
demanded heavy reparations 

but otherwise did little to humiliate 
the Finns. 

Within the past few months, how- 
ever, signs of changes in the Russian 
attitude have been multiplying rapidly. 
Ambassador Abramoff, who had been 
comparatively lenient, was recalled to 
Moscow in January. He was succeeded 
by Lt. Gen. G. M. Savonenkoff. The 
new ambassador is a political general. 
He was an aide to Zhdanoff in Lenin- 
-ggad and his chief deputy in Finland. 

1e Finnish radio, on Jan. 14, de- 
scribed him as a “militarily strict per- 
son.” This welcoming broadcast was 
distinguished by the following pas- 
sage: 

“The appointment of a general as 
an envoy, in present times, is not an 
exceptional phenomenon, but when it 
is done in respect to a small nation, 
it is evidence of the interest the Soviet 
Union is showing toward the develop- 
ments of our country.” At the time 
it seemed like a piece of subtle sarcasm; 
in retrospect it sounds like an ominous 
prediction. 


HE causes of Soviet displeasure are 
 ppeniereree the same as those which 
brought about the Communist coup 
in Czechoslovakia. The Communist 
party has only 51 deputies in the Par- 
liament of 200. Communism suffered 
severely in the municipal elections last 


lose more ground in the national elec- 
tions next July. Although Finland is 
buying grain heavily from Russia, a 
large part of her foreign trade is still 





December. The signs are that it will. 


Background of the Soviet-Finnish Case 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


with Britain and the United States. 
Active anti-Russian propaganda exists 
and is growing. 

It was 10 surprise to the Finns that 
Stalin has decided to crack down. On 
Feb. 13 the directors of the Finland- 
Soviet Union Society called on the 
Prime Minister to demand a stop to 

anti-Soviet propaganda. 
This society has been advo- 
cating coordination of Fin- 
land’s military defenses with 
the Soviet Union and re- 
orientation of foreign trade 
to bring it completely within 
the Russian orbit. Four days 
later the Moscow radio, in a 
broadcast on the “Falsifiers 
of History,’ rehashed the 
whole history of the Rus- 
sian-Finnish war and Finland’s alleged 
crimes as a conspirator with British and 
French “imperialists.” This was warn- 


ing enough that trouble was ahead: 


A cadre of Moscow-trained Finns is 
in readiness. Yrjo Leino, the Minister 
of the Interior, is a Communist, so that 
that important post already: is in 
Stalin’s control. His wife, Hertta Leino, 
is the chairman of the Communist- 
controlled People’s Democratic party 
and the real leader of Finnish Commu- 
nism. She is the daughter of O. V. 
Kuusinen, who was the Prime Minister 
of the puppet government which Stalin 
set up during the Russo-Finnish war. 
He and half a dozen others of this gov- 
ernment still are on tap in Moscow. 


ow is the time for Stalin to act. The 
N Finns do not want a treaty with 
Russia. A treaty has to be approved 
by the Parliament and Communist po- 
litical strength may become too weak 
unless gingered from Moscow. Stalin’s 
long-range goal is more difficult to 
discern. Extension and hardening of the 
Soviet influence over Finland are bound 
to give a tremendous fright to the 
other Scandinavian countries. It is only 
through Finland that Russia can get at 
them. This is the most sensational in- 
terpretation of Stalin’s motives. At 
least for the present, it is equally rea- 
sonable to suppose that his motives are 
confined to a general tightening of de- 
fenses against the pull of the Marshall 
plan. Finland, like Czechoslovakia, has 
powerful sentimental and economic at- 
tachments to the West. 








Japanese committees, they maintain thie 
fiction that this is purely a Japanese 
function. Actually, Whitney does not 
hesitate to intervene directly as he cid 
last spring in ordering the purge of 
Tanzan Ishibashi, then Finance Minister, 
after Japanese committees had exonerated 
him twice. 

In private, many other sections of the 
occupation agree with the Japanese con- 
tention that insistence on the purge has 
been the greatest mistake of the occupa- 
tion to date. They say that the purge is 
driving Japanese politics underground an | 
depriving industry and business of its 
best brains. For example, on Feb. 26 The 
New York Times reported that a new 
purge law affecting 4,513 executives of 
240 companies was the ‘ourth occupation 
measure to “remove anyone who had 
made a success at direction.” 

Despite occupation-wide feeling against 
the actions of the Government Section, 
other American officials are reluctant to 
oppose Whitney. A choleric man, he seems 


_to possess the unlimited confidence of 


General MacArthur. A door is reported to 
open from Whitney’s office on the sixth 
floor of the Dai Ichi Building directly into 
the Supreme Commander’s set of offices. 
This unequalled access to the chief and 
the authority it has given Whitney caused 
one Tokyo wit to dub him the “poor 
man’s Richelieu.” 


Significance—— 


The Hashiguchi incident had a decep- 
tive air of triviality. But im a nation as 


~ disciplined as Japan, Hashiguchi could not 


have made his protest against Whitney 
spontaneously. It bore all the earmarks 
of having been carefully planned as a 
test case by Japanese political forces that 
have become increasingly critical of the 
occupation. 

The Japanese had chosen their ground 
carefully. On the purge issue SCAP is 
extremely vulnerable, while the Govern- 
ment Section commands the least suprort 
of any from the occupation as a whole. 
The charge—of undemocratie interference 
in Japanese internal affairs—was one that 
General MacArthur would find hard to 
crack down on without violating | his 
own principles. Throwing SCAP’s power 
against an insignificant individual like 
Hashiguchi would also expose the occupa- 
tion to ridicule. Under the circumstances 
Supreme Headquarters probably was well 
advised in dismissing Hashiguchi’s peti- 
tion as “not worthy of notice.” 

Observers have long predicted that the 
Japanese were waiting to catch SCAP off 
base in this manner. They thought that 
the Hashiguchi incident was only the first 
of a series in which the Japanese would 
apply the principle that governs a g:od 
deal of their political behavior—the pvin- 
ciple of wa in which one yields to the 
stronger power until it can be caught off 
balance and upset, as in judo. 
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MINIATURE railway with a MIGHTY mission 





Above, you see two electric mine locomotives about to 
give a trainload of 300 tons of coal-its first glimpse of day- 
light. Already, that coal has traveled several miles from the 
spot where it was mined—over the extensive underground 
railway system in a large modern coal mine. 

With some 250,000 miles of track in all mines, electric 
railways like this haul out 85% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground in America. They form an important part of 
the mechanization program which made it possible for 
America’s bituminous coal miners to get out more bitumi- 
nous coal in 1947 than was ever mined in any year, in any 
country, in all history. 

Today, more than 94% of all bituminous coal mined un- 
derground is mechanically cut... about 60% is mechanically 
loaded . .. only about 4% is mined by pick and shovel. 


And thanks to huge investments in mechanized equipment 
and to skilled management and keen competition within 
the industry, America’s coal mines are the most productive 
—and pay their miners the best wages—of any on earth. 


Livinc conpiTi0ns of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000 — 
of the nation’s bituminous coal miners either 
own their own homes or rent from private 
landlords. And among the remaining third, 
who now rent from their companies, there 
is a growing trend to buy the houses they 
live in. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man‘ becomes a better 
worker and>a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


“BITUMINOUS 4} COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 








POWER: 


The Coffee Was Cold 


Toronto traffic went into a quick snarl 
on Feb. 16 as electric signals blinked off. 
Noon editions of newspapers were as 
much as half an hour late. Irate house- 
wives struggled: with cold luncheon coffee 
and toasters that wouldn’t toast. Without 
warning, the Toronto Hydro-Electric 
Commission had pulled its switches and 
started compulsory rationing of electric 
power. For two half-hour periods during 
the day and one fifteen-minute break 
later, homes, offices, factories, and hos- 
pitals were left without electricity. Other 
Southern Ontario cities were also plunged 
into sudden dimouts. 

The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 








ee * 
THE NEW “LOOK” 
Callan— Toronto Daily Star 


The electriféed housewife frets 








of Ontario, publicly owned purveyor of 
most of the power used in the province, 
explained: “Due to reduction in the vol- 
ume of purchased power arising out of 
low water conditions in Quebec, the com- 
mission has been obliged to ask some of 
the larger municipalities to reduce their 
load.” 

The commission was short of water in 
its own river plants, and two private com- 
panies from which it buys power had had 
to cut deliveries by 8,000,000 kilowatt 
hours a week. The water was so low in 
the Ottawa River that even a solid week’s 
rain would be little help. The shortage 
might last until the spring breakup 
restored normal water flow through gen- 
erating plants. 

Costs and Politics: The shortage 
was costly as well as inconvenient. Labor 
statisticians estimated that at least 750,- 
000 man-hours a week would be lost by 
Toronto industries alone. Many union 
contracts provide that employers do not 
have to pay idle workers when a stoppage 
is. beyond their control; the wage loss was 
set at $500,000 a week. 
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NOW, AIN'T THAT TOO BAD! 





Knight— Windsor Daily Star 
The woodburning farmer relaxes 


Inevitably this shortage, like others in 
past years, became a_ political football. 
Liberals and Conservatives each accused 
the other of responsibility for it. 

Conservative Premier George A. Drew 


, charged that the shortage was caused by 


the Liberal Hepburn government’s (1934- 
42) repudiation of power-purchase con- 
tracts made by the earlier Conservative 
Ferguson government. 


In rebuttal, The Toronto Star quoted 


“a source close to” Ontario Hydro: “The 


repudiation of the contracts made by the 
Conservatives did not deprive Ontario of 
any power for the simple reason that new 
contracts were negotiated by the Hepburn 
government for exactly the same total 
demand .. . The power shortage . . . is 
due to the negligence of the Drew gov- 
ernment” in delaying for three years con- 
struction of new hydro plants for which 
plans were all ready ‘when it took office. 

One nonpolitical fact: Generating sta- 
tions must be built and sources of supply 
secured so far in advance of demand that 
there is always danger of either a shortage 
or a surplus of power. 

As Southern Ontario entered its second 
week of power blackouts on Feb. 23 the 
prospect was a little brighter. Ontario 
Hydro’s effort to distribute power more 
fairly—by taking it from places that 
seemed to have more than their share and 
giving it to others that were undersup- 
plied—was helping. So was voluntary ra- 
tionmg by consumers. Toronto power 
users were assured that in the future 
there would be only one cutoff a day in- 
stead of two. 

New Frequeney: Important news for 
consumers of power was announced by 
Premier Drew on Feb. 26. For years, 


Southern Ontario has been using a 25- 
cycle frequency instead of the 60-cycle 
frequency standard in the rest of Canaia 
and the United States. Machinery and 
appliances brought into the 25-cycle area, 
which is the heart of industrial Canada, 
had to be redesigned or have frequen:y 
changers installed. Now Drew revealed 
that the Hydro-Electric Commission »f 
Ontario had approved a plan for conve: t- 
ing the Southern Ontario system to the 
60-cycle frequency. The change-over, if 
approved by the provincial legislature aj 
municipalities, will take four years and 
cost $191,000,000. 


H. C. OF L. 


Leaven in the Loaf 


A special Parliamentary Price Probe 
committee started out three weeks ago, 
with fine trust-busting fervor, to find cut 
why the cost of Canadian living was movy- 
ing steadily upward. In two weeks it 
turned up nothing sensational. There was 
no sign of a speculating price-fixing villain. 
All the evidence suggested that the rise 
was caused by economic laws. The investi- 
gation sank from the front pages of the 
newspapers into the back. 

Suddenly last week the committee was 
in the headlines. The witness was James 
M. MacDonald, secretary-treasurer of the 
General Bakeries, Ltd. He was crisp and 
precise until the investigators uncovered a 
meeting of all the major Toronto bakers, 
held in a hotel room on Sept. 16, 1947. 
Price ceilings were just being removed. 
Two days later there had been a uniform 
rise in the price of bread. MacDonald 
squirmed, evaded, and didn’t remember. 
The committee happily scented price-fixing 
skulduggery. 

The next day Kenneth W. Taylor, 
Canadian price czar, bluntly pricked this 
shiny political bubble. He had approved 
the 3-cent rise in Toronto bread prices, 
he said. 

It covered increased flour and other 
costs, and came at a time when some 
bakers were losing money.. The uniformity 
was probably caused by the fact that he 
had threatened to take action if the rise 
was any greater. A further one-cent rise 
at the end of January also followed in- 
creased costs. 

Taylor’s knowledge, honesty, and repu- 
tation as a fighter of unjustified price in- 
creases were unassailable. “It has knocked 
the whole investigation into a cocked ha',” 
admitted Donald Fleming, Conservative 
Toronto member of the committee. Sacly 
aware that they were back on the insicle 
pages, the committeemen resumed their 
plodding way through mountains of ma- 
terial. And the cost-of-living index ccn- 
tinued to inch upward. 

“Maybe,” grumbled one member, “':e- 
fore this thing is over they’re going to be 
blaming us.” 
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Ob, ts be in MONGOLIA 
mow that Maneh is how 


To every man, sometime around March 
15th, Mongolia may look good. Why? Out 






























there, all you’ve got to do is pay income 
tax. A few yaks, a wolf pelt, a woodchuck 
skin. Period! 


No Mongolian has to make out Form 
1040, too. He needn’t deduct the number 
of woodchuck skins withheld from his 
earnings during the year. Nor figure profit 
or loss on the wolf pelts. Or calculate de- 
preciation on the yaks. 


So it’s really littke wonder you won’t 
find many Comptometer machines around 
Mongolia. Things are so delightfully sim- 
ple, they’d never have much to do. 


Here, of course, it’s different. Because 
our complex tax system makes Comptom- 
eter adding-calculating machines almost 
imperative. Their accuracy, speed and 
economy certainly come in handy—espe- 
cially for business and industry—who must 


Peon figure tax problems not just once a year, 
@ 4 i but every single week. 
at «| Comptometer (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.), 
cy fi made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufac- 
_ turing Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively by 
‘ eee its Comptometer Division, 1731 North 
IN Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


| What happens here 


happens in no other car 


To Buick’s Fashion-Plate Styling, our 
engineers have added a new 
triumph of their own 


H™ you start the engine — set 
a lever — step on the gas 
treadle — and motoring close to 
magic is yours. 


Here is driving unbelievably 
smooth — here is getaway from 
standstill to 45 in a handful of sec- 
onds — here the cruising luxury of 


doing nothing but taking your ease 
as you steer. 


Dynaflow Drive,* and here for the 


first time the power plant does what 
gears used to do. 


Without touching a clutch pedal 
(there is none!) you glide forward, 
accelerate, surge up hills, slow 


down, stop — and start up all-over 
again. 


And not only is there no gearshift- 





Py 


Skeptical ? You’ve a right to be. 
For up to now, gear changes have 
been necessary in every other 


ing for you to do — no gears ever 


— aes z 
this is the Roadmaster with shift anywhere in the car! 


BUICK ALONE HAS ALL TH 


DYNAFLOW DRIVE — smooth, 
silken flow of power with no 
gears ever shifting either man- 
ually or mechanically. (Optional, 
Roadmaster series). 


TAPER-THRU STYLING — distinc- 
tive, tapering car-length fenders 
set a fashion of standout beauty. 


VIBRA-SHIELDED RIDE—smooth, 
fatigue-free ride from scientific 
curbing of vibration build-up. 


HI-POISED FIREBALL POWER — 
valve-in-head straight-eight en- 
gines in four power ratings, now 
cradled to new smoothness. 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, Mutual Network, 


SAFETY-RIDE RIMS—check heel- 
over on turns; better car control, 
peak mileage and lower tire 
pressures. 


QUADRUFLEX COIL SPRINGING 
— level-going buoyancy from a 
soft coil spring on each wheel. 


FLEX-FIT OIL RINGS — in super- 
precise cylinder bores. New oil 
savings. 


ROAD-RITE BALANCE — from 
low center of gravity: equalized 
fronteand-rear ride. 


ESE FEATURES 


RIGID TORQUE-TUBE—in sealed 
chassis; protects moving parts, 
takes all driving thrust. 


SOUND - SORBER TOP LINING 
— insulated for new “‘conversa- 
tion tone’’ quiet. (Super and 
Roadmaster Models) 


DUOMATIC SPARK ADVANCE 
— vacuumatic plus centrifugal 
action assures exact ignition for 
peak engine efficiency. 


TEN SMART MODELS — in three 
series, featuring Body by Fisher 
and smart new interiors. 


Mondays and Fridays 


No gears ever shift in 
DYNAFLOW DRIVE™ 


In Buick’s new Dynaflow Drive, slid- 
ing gear transmissions and complex 
gear-changers are made unnecessary: 
You simply set a selector lever @ 
step on the gas. The power plont 
does the rest, adjusting itself to voty- 
ing driving conditions with utter 
smoothness. You start up — acceler 
ate — climb hills — cruise — stop — 
start up again — all without touching 
the selector lever. 





automobile drive on the American 
market. 


Only in Dynaflow Drive does oil in 
directed motion enable the power 
plant itself to do what gears used 
to do. 


Working through a radically new 
turbine, this oil is controlled — in 
force and direction—by your 
treadle-foot pressure and the effort 
needed to turn the rear wheels. 


When extra muscle is needed to 
Start, accelerate or climb, this oil 
steps up your engine’s driving force 
just as low and second gears do. 
When less effort is needed, as in 
cruising, it transmits engine torque 
without step-up. And aJl this is done 
with oil-cushioned smoothness. : 














When you park, your rear wheels 
are locked — positively. ' 


When you meet slippery going, 
traction is sure and steady — you 
have just the right power applied 
to the rear wheels in the gentlest 
possible manner. 


You can’t stall the engine by 
overloading, so there is no 
laboring. 


Just smooth, easy, com- 
pletely effortless driving 
—the simplest driving any 
car has ever known. 


Big news? But naturally. 
In itself worth a special 
trip to your Buick 
dealer’s just to meet the 


" White sidewall tires, as illustrated, available at extra cost. 


easiest, happiest kind of driving 
ever to come down the pike. 


Take your checkbook along, be- 
cause you won’t want to leave with- 
out getting in your order. 


* Optional at extra cost on Roadmaster models. 


‘BUICK pivision or GENERAL MOTORS | 








Man of Distinction: 
Gen. Dwicut D. EIsEn- 
HOWER took time out from 
writing his memoirs to pose 
in a new set of civvies. He 
told the photographers who 
snapped him and Mrs. 
Eisenhower at their quar- - 
ters at Fort Myer, Va., 
that his new suit was the 
first civilian clothes he had 
owned in years. 


Sartorial Blaek List: 
Ray Driscoiti, Hollywood 
fashion designer, gave the 
New Look a dirty glance 
when he issued a list of the 
ten worst-dressed women of 
1948. Considering “only the 
stars who spend small for- 
tunes on their wardrobes,” he listed, among 
others, “Deanna Durbin, because her 
clothes look like she won them at a 
raffle ... Barbara Stanwyck, because she 
dresses with studied carelessness, but how 
careless can you get? ... Dorothy Lamour, 
because her frocks look like slip covers 
that have lost their way.” 


Pshaw: Running for the University of 
Saskatchewan student council presidency, 
Darra. S. Coiiins, a law student from 
Oxbow, Sask., cabled to George Bernard 
Shaw for endorsement of his anti-feminist 
platform. Shaw cabled back: “No quiet 
in world until women out of politics.” 


Legal Shoek: Joan CRrAwForD visited 
her attorney, Albert Pearlson, last week to 
sign a deposition which formally denied 
charges made against her by Mrs. Pauline 
W. McKay. Once a patient at the Pasa- 
dena Sanitarium, Mrs. McKay claimed 
that Joan had witnessed electric-shock 
treatments she had been undergoing as 
part of schizophrenia therapy. Asserting 


Los Angeles Examiner 
Joan Crawford: A patient complained 
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IN PASSING 


Mr. and Mrs. Ike: A New Look for the general 


that her right of privacy had been in- 
vaded, she filed suit in December 1946. 
Joan visited the institution to gather ma- 
terial for her role in “Possessed.” 


Red Notes: Because his gun crew knocked 
down eight Nazi bombers during a con- 
voy run to Murmansk in 1942, Norman E. 
Hyams of Queens, N. Y., was awarded a 
Soviet decoration, the Order of Glory, 
Third Class, with a yearly pension of 
$48.21. Last week Hyams revealed he had 
received notification that all pensions for 
Soviet medals were being terminated as of 
Jan. 1. Hyams, who was wounded in 
action made a trip to the Russian Con- 
sulate General to find out why. “I met a 
clerk who spoke perfect English at other 
times when I took my pension book over 
for them to tear out the coupons and pay 
me,” said the Navy veteran. “This time 
the guy didn’t understand a word. I got 
another fellow finally and all he could 
tell me was: “Orders from Moscow’.” 

> In Moscow, ANNABELLE Bucar of Clair- 
ton, Pa., a member of the Information 
Service connected with the United States 
Embassy, resigned her job and announced 


_that for thirteen months she had been 


secretly married to the Russian operetta 
baritone Konstantin -Lapshin. Further 
work at the embassy, she said, would be 
“incompatible with my present [pro-So- 
viet] views.” Ivan Bucar, in Pittsburgh, 
said he would have no more to do with 
his daughter. 


Outrage: When Jimmy Grimes of New 
York, Negro juvenile actor in “Finian’s 
Rainbow,” played hookey five days from 
the Professional Children’s School, his 
mother, Mrs. Marcarer Grimes, did the 
natural thing—she spanked him. His dig- 
nity bruised, Jimmy drew himself up and 
said tearfully: “You can’t spank an actor.” 
The next day, Thursday, Feb. 26, Mrs. 
Grimes ndtified the Missing Persons Bu- 
reau that the 9-year-old Jimmy had disap- 


peared from home. On Saturday, police 


found Jimmy forlornly riding the subways. 
His mother put him to bed, fully forgiven. 


Special Delivery: The 
Lullaby Diaper Service of 
Fort Worth, Texas, asked 
the FCC for permission ‘o 
install a radio station at its 
headquarters and mobile 
sets in its five trucks so as 
to be able to reach “crisis” 
points in a hurry. 


Vital Statisties: Amevi- 
cans smoked a total of 
350,038,100,000 cigarettes 
in 1946, a Treasury De- 
partment study of tobac:o 
taxes revealed—2,324 a 
year for each man, woman 
and child, or an increase of 
100 per cent during the 
war years. The Treasury 
blamed the rise in part to 
a higher incidence of women smokers. 

P In Chicago, J. L. Lover. reported rue- 
fully to a men’s-wear retailers’ meeting 
that sales of pajamas were down to a year- 
ly half a pajama per man. Shirts aver- 
aged less than three per man, with-an ex- 
tra sport shirt thrown in. “Incredibly in- 
adequate,” said Lovell. 


Affection: Pinch-hitting for Leonard 
Lyons, New York Post columnist, the sur- 
realist painter SALVADOR Dati exposed the 
secrets of his friendship with Jack War- 
ner: “From time to time I get a tele- 
gram which says ‘Spider,’ and I wire right 
back, ‘Petite marmite!’ Then I usually get 
another wire from Jack Warner with just 
the word ‘petite.’ And thus our friendship 
goes on, forever unalterable.” 


Turtle Doves: Back from a honeymoon 
in Florida, WintHROP and “Boso” Rocke- 
FELLER, the former Barbara Sears (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 23), left their Park Avenue 
apartment for a trip to the Rockefeller 
family estate at Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Internation«! 


Bobo and Winnie: Off again 
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Why freight trains back up to go forward 


IT’S TOUGH WORK to slide a steel drum across 

a floor. The easy way is to roll it. And for 
‘he same reason it’s harder for a locomotive 
io get a string of freight cars moving when 
ihey’re mounted on old-style friction bear- 
:ags instead of roller bearings. 


? STARTING RESISTANCE of friction bearings is 
extremely high (as this diagram shows) 
because metal slides against metal. By con- 
trast, starting resistance is reduced a whop- 
ping 88% with Timken bearings because 


they have true rolling motion. 


3 WITH TIMKEN BEARINGS a whole freight train 
starts smoothly as a unit. Without them, 
cars have to be jerked into motion one at a 
time—which means the train must be backed 
first to take up the slack. That’s why freight 
trains back up to go forward... 


...Unless they're “Roller Freight’! 


| “ROLLER FREIGHT” GETS UNDER WAY 
* smoothly and effortlessly. No jolts and 
jars to damage lading. 


And because Timken tapered roller 
bearings remove all speed restrictions due 
to bearings, “Roller Freight” can whisk 
along at a passenger train clip. Delays due 

» “hot boxes” are eliminated. Shippers 
and consumers alike will benefit from 
speedier service. Merchandise will arrive 
in tip-top condition. 

“Roller Freight” also means operating 
economies for the railroads. Maintenance 
costs are cut, utilization of cars increased, 
fuel consumption reduced. No need for 
drastic winter cuts in freight tonnage. 


Already two great railroads have taken 
the next great step in railroading by going 
“Roller Freight” on a large scale. 1000 
Timken-equipped hopper cars for one; 
800 Timken-equipped stock cars for 
the other. 


Because Timken bearings take any com- 
bination of radial and thrust loads they’re 
first choice for the toughest jobs.Whether 
you build freight cars or automobiles, 
machine tools or tractors, for the best 
in bearings look for the trade-mark 
Timken”. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6,Ohio.Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tubing, Re- 
movable Rock Bits. 


can speed the nation’s freight 


COPR. 1948 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NOT JUST A BALL (NOT JUST A ROLLER G—>THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C= BEARING TAKES RADIAL @)AND THRUST —-@)=-LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ~ 








Here’s the World’s Highest E: 


You have probably ridden on an 
escalator, those so-called “moving 
stairways” that carry throngs of 
shoppers from one floor to another 
in busy department stores — a lift 
of 20 to 30 feet. So picture, if you 
can, a giant escalator that ascends 
not one story or two, but rises in a 
single continuous flight to a peak of 
729 feet — a non-stop haul that ex- 
ceeds in height even the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company’s 
famed 50-story tower! 


This record-breaking lift is the 
latest achievement in conveyor belt 
engineering by the G.T.M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man. It has 


been built for a large southern 
coal mine, to run from the working 
level 656 feet below ground to the 
top of the 73-foot tipple. This is a 
lift higher than any other single belt 
installation in the world — and if 
you know slope belts, that’s really 
something. 


A river of coal will flow uphill on 
this huge 42-inch-wide Goodyear 
Compass Steel Cable belt at the rate 
of 1,000 tons every hour. It will ride 
a distance of 2,449 feet in going 
from bottom to top, thus requiring 
a belt nearly a mile long to make 
the cycle. Total belt pull at the head 
driving pulley is 62,400 pounds! 


It's sinewed with steel — secret of | 
this mammoth escalator is its load: fs 
carrying body of wiry, high-tensile 
steel cables, a construction pio- 
neered by the G.T.M. These stout 
hearted endless cables give the belt 
unparalleled strength without the 
bulk and stiffness unavoidea!le in 


conventional plied-up, heavy-duty 
belts. 


Eleven out of thirteen of the 
world’s highest lifts are now 
Goodyear-belted — striking proo! | 
of Goodyear’s superiority in slope 
conveyor engineering. Goodyear 
Compass Steel Cable belts are mine- 
proved—many have already carried 
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talator 


t of nillions of tons of coal and ore in 


Lines 


ried 


- several years of mine service. To 


realize the full economy of slope 
helt haulage, consult the G.T.M. 
first. Write: Goodyear, Belting Sales 
Dept.,Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 
34, California. 


Compass—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Imagination strikes a balance 


TO MAKE CARS BETTER FOR YOU 
mente 


Visitor watching Crankshaft Balancer—result of creative imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


This “flyweight” is overweight ! 


That’s a Cecropia moth resting on a 
Plymouth crankshaft. It doesn’t look 
as if it could do much harm to a piece 
of steel weighing almost 75 pounds. 

But even that much weight—mis- 
placed—could contribute to the 
difference between a powerful, smooth 
engine and one that vibrates uncom- 
fortably and destructively! 

This crankshaft is fixed in a special, 
new testing machine. Chrysler Cor- 
poration production men, using prac- 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


tical imagination, helped develop it 
to make sure this vital engine part is 
perfectly balanced. The machine spins 
the shaft around, just as it spins in 
your car. An electronic mechanism 
checks it—more accurately than the 
best-trained human observer could— 
to make sure it is balanced down to 
a tiny fraction of an ounce! 

If the shaft is even a moth’s weight 
out of balance, the same machine 
then corrects it automatically. Every 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


Plymouth crankshaft is checked in 
this way! The results are: more com- 
pletely balanced operation and there- 
fore less wear in the engine. . . 
and smoother, more comfortable driv- 
ing for you. 

This test is another example of 
how we apply creative imagination 
to build Piymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler cars that will serve you 
longer and more economically .. . 
and be more fun to drive. 


CORPORATION 


DODGE 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories  Cycleweld 














Research Santa Claus 


To the patient, slow-paced laboratory 
researcher, too long entangled in the red 
tape of applied research for the military, 
the Office of Naval Research’s medical pro- 
grain was a scientist’s dream. The Medical 
Sciences Division, started in 1946, chose to 
concentrate on “pure” science. To avoid 
duplication in areas already well supported, 
sucii as infantile paralysis, cancer; venereal 
disease, and psychiatry, Navy sponsorship 
was narrowed down to fields where little, if 
any. work had been done. 

Aiter two years, the ONR is-now ladling 
out well over $2,000,000 annually to civilian 
scientists interested in everything from ob- 
scure genetics to practical animal husband- 
ry. Working under contract, these men 
and women enjoy a unique, loose-reined 
relationship with the Navy. They describe 
their progress in long, chatty reports or in 
personal letters. 

In Washington last week, some 200 of 
these brief-case and slide-toting researchers 
met for the first time to exchange notes 
and to bring the Navy up to date. High- 
lights of the meeting, which the ONR 
shrewdly called a “colloquium,” or informal 
gathering: 
> Dr. George W. Beadle of the California 
Institute of Technology revealed that radi- 
ation can bring about mutations (changes) 
in subtle chemical processes, as well as in 
such more obvious physical characteristics 
as the color of the skin. Beadle raised ordi- 
nary bread mold (neurospora) in test 
tubes, “shot” it with X-rays, and found 
later that some neurospora strains lost the 
ability to produce Vitamin B-1, and died 
unless “fed” the vitamin. By thus upset- 
ting a very small chemical process, Beadle 
conjectures that a single gene can be dam- 
aged or destroyed by radiation. 
> Dr. Stephen S. Hudack of Columbia 
University has devised an ingenious stain- 
less-steel rod with a Lucite head to replace 
a cancerous or crushed limb. Hudack in- 
stalled these rods in patients with de- 
stroved hips and watched them get out 
of bed and walk in six weeks. 
> Dr. Paul R. Cannon of the University 
of Chicago Pathology Department re- 
ported that sick or undernourished people 
fail to make satisfactory recovery unless 
they are given all the necessary proteins 
at the same time. Laboratory rats fed a 
large dose of only a few proteins did not 
grow nearly as fast as those which received 
all the proteins at once, he said. Scientists 
present at the meeting called this “a mile- 
stone in nutrition research.” 
> Dr. T. F. McNair Scott of Philadelphia 
Children’s Hospital is seeking clues for de- 
tecting the elusive viruses and recogniz- 
ing the various types. The mumps virus, 
he reports, can be confirmed by instilling 
a suspected sample in an embryonic egg 
and growing it for five days. If it is mumps, 
the egg’s blood cells stick together. 
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> Dr. C. L. Shartle, Ohio State University 
psychologist, is interviewing admirals, busi- 
ness executives, and labor bosses to dis- 
cover just what psychological type makes 
the best leader. 

> Vilhjalmur Stefansson, veteran Arctic 
explorer, is preparing a 5,000,000-word en- 
cyclopedia for the Navy. The tome will 
include everything from advice on how to 
survive in the far North to a treatise on 
“the effects of Arctic exploration on 
Shakespeare.” 


‘> Besides the civilians, a few Navy men 


reported on their work at the National 
Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 
Lt. David Minard demonstrated a tight- 
fitting Lucite cap (called a calvarium) 
which is clamped on the bared brain of an 
experimental monkey. By injecting dyes 
into the monkey, researchers can look 
through the “window,” watch the dyes 
flow through the brain, and check on the 
animal’s circulation. 

Meanwhile in Washington and else- 
where, representatives of the other serv- 
ices grumbled that by financing such proj- 
ects as these, the Navy was openly wooing 
the country’s drastically short supply of 
scientists. The Army, for example, spends 
just about half the money the Navy does 
on civilian-contract medical research and 
also requires close hewing to practical mili- 
tary problems. 

But the Navy-sponsored scientists loudly 





U. S. Naval Medical School 


This monkey’s brain can be observed through the Lucite skull plate 


praised the ONR policy. And Capt. C. W. 
Shilling, director of the Medical Sciences 
Division insisted: “The Navy is undoubt- 
edly spreading considerable good will 
among the scientists with this program.” 


Geiger-Counting the Brain 


How to discover’ the precise location of 
a brain tumor has always been the neuro- 
surgeon’s most difficult task. 

Certain classic brain areas are recog- 
nized for their specific functions, such as 
sight and hearing, or control of the arms 
or legs. But there are other uncharted brain 
regions, the frontal lobes, for instance, 
about which.much less is known. Growths 
in these areas often defy detection. And 
an “exploratory” operation to unearth sus- 
pected tumors is only performed as a last 
resort. 

Last week a new tracer technique which 
may simplify the whole process of brain- 
tumor detection and removal was reported 
by the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston. In his big research laboratory at 
the hospital, Dr. William Sweet has been 
using radioactive phosphorous (P-32) to 
locate elusive brain growths. Because 
the radioactivated chemical injected into 
the blood stream (Newsweek, April 8, 
1946) concentrates more rapidly in the 
changing tumor tissue than in the more 
stable normal brain tissue, a Geiger count- 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement.and 
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Maybe Your New Concrete House 


Y ES, in a giant rotary kiln at an incandescent heat of 2700: 


degrees F.—just one of 80 carefully controlled operations— 
portland cement is being made. It is the principal ingredient of 
concrete and may well become part of-your new concrete house. 

A home with concrete walls, concrete sub-floors, and a fire- 
safe roof gives a lifetime of comfortable living and low-annval- 
cost shelter. Concrete homes are warm in winter, cool in sum- 
mer and clean and dry the year around. 

Concrete construction also spells low annual cost for schools, 
hospitals, public buildings, industrial plants and commercial 
structures because of its extra long life, unusually low mainte- 
nance expense and firesafety. 

All over America, portland cement cqncrete pavements are 
saving taxpayers’ money and rendering long years of uninter- 
rupted service at low annual cost. 

In rural America, untold thousands of concrete buildings and 
improvements are enabling farmers to keep herds and flocks 
healthy and to produce more vitally needed foodstuffs for grow- 
ing domestic and overseas demands. 

Whatever you plan to build—a home, a huge dam, a drainage 
project, a farm building, an expressway, a factory — choose 
concrete, the real low-annual-cost construction material. 


Dept. 3b-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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er can ‘be relied on to pick up the P-39 
trail and click out the tumor’s true locg- 
tion. : 

The new method is particularly usefy] 
in checking the brain site after surgery, 
In appearance, normal tissue and some 
tumor tissues are exactly alike. The Geiger 
counter is far more accurate than the sur. 
geon’s eye in determining whether any 
cancerous tissue has been left in the brain, 

Results thus far mdicate that the Boston 


“experiment is “well worth following up,” 


Dr. Sweet said. At the.same time, he and 
other Massachusetts General. scientists are 
trying to find some radioactivated chemi- 
cal that will kill brain-tumor tissue without 
harming the healthy tissue. 


Pregnancy Frogs 


The common American bullfrog (Rana 
pipiens) is a quicker and more reliable 
pregnancy detector than either the more 
expensive tropical toads and frogs or the 
mice and rabbits used in the familiar “AZ” 
(Aschheim-Zondek) test. 

In a series of early pregnancy tests de- 
scribed last week in the journal Science by 
Dr. P. B. Wiltberger and Dr. D. F. Miller 
of Ohio State University, a small quantity 
of the patient’s urine was injected into 
the body of the male frog. If the woman 
was pregnant, the frog began to discharge 
his male sex cells in from two to four 


hours. Other techniques. require twelve 


hours to five days. 

To rule out possible errors, the Ohio 
doctors recommended the use of two or 
more frogs for each test. The rabbit test 
means the death of one animal for each 
patient; the mice test, the lives of five 
mice. But the bullfrog, abundant and 
easy to collect, can be used repeatedly, 
with a four- to five-day interval between 
tests. The scientists found no false nega- 
tive reports in tests with more than 200 
of these animals. 


Bumper Babies 


In the United States last year, more 
babies were born and fewer died in the 
first twelve months of life than in any 
year since formal birth registration be- 
came nationwide in 1915. 

Statistics released last week by the 
Federal Security Agency showed approxi- 
mately 3,720,000 live births registered in 
1947, an increase of 431,000 over 1946 and 
785,000 over 1943, the wartime record 
year. Every state had a higher birth rate, 
and the largest rises occurred in the Moun- 
tain and North Central States. 

The provisional birth rate for the year 
was 25.9 per 1,000 population, as compared 
with 23.3 in 1946. The. 1947 infant mor- 
tality rate (under one year) was estimated 
at 32.6 per 1000 live births, as com- 
pared with 35.1 in 1946. Deaths for all 
ages for 1947 were listed as. 1,448,000 
compared with 1,395,617 in 1946. 
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Your Community Hospital 


Why is Nickel such a good friend of this 
young mother and her child? 


You'll find the answer in the all-important 


word Cleanliness. 


For, just a century ago, a crusading young 
doctor named Semelweiss made the vital dis- 
covery that immaculate cleanliness was nec- 
essary to check the dreaded childbed fever. 

Since then, the way has been marked by 
names like... Lister! ... Koch!... Pasteur! 


... milestones on the road to health through 
sanitation. 


One way your hospital pays tribute to their 
pioneering is through its use of modern 
equipment made of Stainless Steel and Monel 
—both alloys of Nickel. 


These Nickel alloys resist corrosion. They 
can be kept gleaming bright and sanitary. 
They are smooth, hard metals that will not 


rust or pit, to harbor microbe marauders. 


That’s why Nickel, the “white” metal is a 
real friend of the “men in white.” 


And why Nickel is your friend. In fact, it 
is usually Your Unseen Friend, because, 
combined with other metals, it serves you in 
so many ways that you seldom see. 

Write for your free copy of “The Romance of 
Nickel”. This illustrated 60-page booklet tells 


the story of Nickel from ancient discovery to 
modern-day use. Address Dept. 30X. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


.. Your Unseen Friend 


AOE MARE 











‘Skull Man 


The chain of no-longer-missing links be- 
tween man and his animal forebears now 
goes back at least half a million years. One 
of its earliest members is a massive jaw- 
bone that rested comfortably until 1941 in 
the volcanic ash of Java. The jawbone’s 
discoverer, Dr. G. H. R. von Koenigswald, 
named it Meganthropus paleojavanicus— 
Greek for Big Man of Ancient Java. More 
familiarly, the extinct creature is known 
as the Java Giant. 

The Java Giant couldn’t have got around 
very much in those bongo-bongo days be- 
fore anybody invented trains, automobiles, 
and the other adjuncts of civilization. But 
his surviving jawbone has done plenty of 
traveling in the last few years. It went 
into hiding with a neutral resident of Java 
when Dr. von Koenigswald, called up as a 
private in the Netherlands forces, spent 


most of the war in a Japanese prison camp. 


Then the jaw crossed the Pacific in a 
freighter to become a prized object of 
study in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 

Last week Meganthropus was again on 
the move. Packed into a plush-lined box 
made in China, the jaw sailed to Europe 
with Dr. von Koenigswald, who will be- 
come professor of paleontology at the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht. 

During his year in New York Koenigs- 


wald had gone over his precious collection ~ 


of Java jaws and skulls with Dr. Franz 
Weidenreich, top authority on ancient 
man and himself the discoverer of the 350,- 
000-year-old Peking Man. As he wrapped 
the subhuman trophies in excelsior for the 
transatlantic journey, the short, blue-eyed, 
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Skulls and bones 


: Dr. von Koenigswald and his collection 





and sandy-haired Dr. von Koenigswald 
discussed what had been learned. 

The findings show that the tropical is- 
land of Java has harbored a succession of 
races bridging the gap from apelike to 
manlike characteristics. Many of them 
were giants. Because of a lack of skeletal 
bones, it is hard to say how tall they were. 
But the thick skulls, the huge teeth, and 
the powerful jaws prove that men once 
lived in Java who would have frightened 
a modern gorilla. They probably had little 
need of a dentist, for the teeth—including 
the wisdom tooth—are still undecayed 
after hundreds of thousands of years. : 

Sketching out the succession of Java’s 
inhabitants, Koenigswald pointed to Meg- 
anthropus as the oldest. He is known 
only by his lower jaw. Next came Pithe- 
canthropus robustus (Robust Ape Man), 
evidenced by a skull and upper jaw. He 
lived between 400,000 and 500,000 years 
ago. His features have been reconstructed 








—a practically flat brow receding from 
bulbous eyebrow ridges, protruding teeth, 
and a receding chin. 

A possible descendant who flourished 
100,000 years later was Pithecanthropus 
erectus, the celebrated “missing link” ape 
man discovered half a century ago in Java 
by Eugene DuBois. Koenigswald picked 
up two more specimens of this character, 
proving that it was definitely more of a 
man than an ape. 

Head Breakers: Virtually in modern 
times—about 100,000 years ago—lived 
Homo soloensis. Eleven skulls of this type, 
greatly developed toward modern design 
but still showing evidence of ancient Java 
ancestry, were found on a terrace of the 
Solo River in Central Java. Solo Man has 
one definite indication of “civilization.” 





ee 


All the skulls had been neatly broken at 
the base by stone tools of contemporaries, 

Referring to the holes in the head, 
Koenigswald said it was clear that the 
skulls must have been broken by men who 
ate out the brains and then used the 
empty skulls as crockery. 


Man-Made Mesons 


For the last couple of years nearly every 
news story about a powerful and expeisive 
atomic accelerating machine under con- 
struction has said: “This will make mat- 
ter,” or “This will produce artificial cos- 
mic rays.” ‘Closer reading showed that the 
builders hoped to produce enough energy 
to create mesons (often called mesotrons) , 
a kind of particle hitherto observed only 
in the showers of cosmic rays from outer 
space. 

So eager have the physicists been to cre- 
ate mesons in the laboratory that two 


he snag, 


International Photos 


Modern man 


years ago the General Electric Research 
Laboratory announced that mesons had 
been made in its 100,000,000-volt betatron 
(NewsweEEk, Feb. 4, 1946). It turned out 
to be an erroneous interpretation of photo- 
graphs. Since then, scientists have been 
so cautious that, it appeared last week, 
mesons have been made for some time at 
the University of California without a 
single announcement to brag about the 
fact. Instead, the news drifted across the 
continent by word of mouth among pliysi- 
cists and reached print for the first time 
in The New York Herald Tribune. 
Caught by Camera: Mesons were 
produced in the world’s largest cyclotron 
by impact of 350,000,000-volt alpha parti- 
cles on a target of graphite. Althoug| no 
formal report has yet been made, News- 


Newsweek 
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werk learned that much credit for the 
discovery goes to a visiting scientist, Dr. 
C. M. G. Lattes of the University of Bris- 
tol, England. An expert on observing the 
tracks of mesons as found in photographic 
plates exposed to cosmic rays, Lattes in- 
structed the California scientists on how 
to photograph the output of the cyclotron 
beain. When his method was used, the 
plates showed the wavy tracks characteris- 
tic of natural mesons. 

So, with the help of a visitor from Eng- 
land. California has won the meson-making 
sweepstakes. The significance is much 
ereater than that, for mesons are believed 
a be vital in the explanation of what 
holds together the nucleus of every kind of 
atom. The particle is most evasive in cos- 
mic-ray study. After being knocked out 
of an atom in the air, it lives only about 
two-millionths of a second, during which 
time it may travel downward almost half 
a mile before disintegrating into smaller 
particles. Cosmic-ray students must set 
traps at all altitudes to catch an occa- 
sional meson at the moment of breakup. 
By laboratory production, it should be 
possible to follow them through the life 
cycle and see how they react with all sorts 
of atoms. 


Watch Your Watch 


The new issue of the American Journal 
of Physics, which goes to science teachers 
throughout the country, carries an experi- 
mental report on . timekeeping signed 
“E.U. Condon and P.E. Condon.” The 
first author is well known. He is Dr. Ed- 
ward U. Condon, director of the National 
Bureau of Standards. The second author is 
a newcomer to research. He is the scien- 
tist’s 15-year-old son Paul. 

During his school vacation last summer 
Paul Condon wangled an unpaid job in 
the bureau’s time section. His father gave 
him an assignment suitable to the junior- 
high-school level. He was to check up on 
a question set forth 80 years ago by the 
eminent British physicist Lord Kelvin: If 
a clock were suspended like a pendulum, 
what would be the effect on its accuracy? 

Young Condon hung up a set of watches 
and kept tab. He found that in many cases 
the internal movement of the balance 
wheel set the timepiece swinging. The 
combined effect of oscillations inside and 
outside the watches caused some to gain or 
lose as much as fifteen minutes a day. 

The finding—buttressed with some theo- 
retical proof by the elder Condon—has 
practical interest. “Sometimes,” the Con- 
dons remarked, “on looking at a wall case 
full of watches in a watchmaker’s shop 
most of the watches will be seen to be 
swinging away merrily on their hooks... 
Watches should not be so suspended when 
ther are being ‘kept in the shop for rate 
adjustment.” _ Furthermore, the — user 
shouldn’t hang up his watch overnight if 
he wants the right time in the morning. 
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HOW AUTO MAKER 
CUTS SHIPPING COSTS 


Nash Motors Division uses Acme Steelstrap - 
to speed units to production line 


4 
BETTER! Acme Steelstrap holds wood mem- 
bers in place and helps protect breather 
pipes. Steelstrap and two short pieces of 
strip steel firmly hold engine to skid. 


75% SAVED! Present cost of packaging 
Nash engine cylinder blocks with Acme 
Steelstrap is only 25% of old method ... 
labor and material saved! 


50% SAVED! Acme Uni-Pak, in which ag 
bundle of tailpipes is wrapped with three 
bands of Acme Steelstrap, reduced pack- 
aging costs about 50%. 


The Milwaukee Parts Plant, Nash 
Motors, Division of Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation, relies upon Acme equip- 
ment and material to handle its 
bulk packing problems. 


Acme Shipping Specialists helped 
Nash engineers devise packing oper- 
ations that materially reduced costs 
and facilitated movement and safe 
shipping of units between plants. 


Acme No. 3 Steelstrapper—the 
lightest tool made. Magazine holds 
100 seals. Tensions, seals, and cuts 
the strap in one operation. Small 
base requires only 5-inch strap- 
ping surface. Two levers working 
in opposite directions make for ex- 
cellent balance and easy handling. 


Le Please send me a copy of your case history 







(See the three examples of better 
shipping at lower cost on this page.) 


Acme Shipping Specialists will be 
happy to consult with your company 
on specific or general problems of 
packing and shipping. They can help 
you, and without obligation. 


Find out how Acme Steelstrap users 
in many industries now show a profit 
in their shipping rooms. Send for 
free booklet, ‘“SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. NW.38 
2838 Archer Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


“ booklct, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 
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ACME STEEL CO. 





Cleme Stechatnrusr 


NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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Kinsey Report on the Air 


Even before Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey’s 
“Sexual Behavior in the Human Male” 
was published in January, it seemed obvi- 
ous that such a treatise was not for super- 
sensitive networks. While they eyed it 
longingly, only the most daring of inde- 
pendent stations touched the topic. That 
seemed to be that. 

Then last week, so unassumingly as to 
go almost unnoticed, the Kinsey report 
had its network debut. A segment of the 
findings was incorporated into the fiction 
of one of radio’s oldest and most discreet 
shows—-One Man’s Family (NBC, Sun- 
day, 3:30-4 p.m., EST) . 

To faithful listeners of Carlton E. 
Morse’s make-believe family it was no 
great surprise that the author should be 
first to refer to the report. The elder- 
brother character Paul Barbour frequently 
expresses Morse views on the behavior of a 
real world. 

Father and Son: For the Kinsey re- 
port, Morse spoke through a talk between 
the crotchety Father Barbour and his 31- 
year-old son Jack. Some of it: 

Jack: I’ve never had such driving urges, 
such overpowering hungers, and such curi- 
osity concerning girls as I had along about 
that age [16-19]. That was the very Vesu- 
vius of my emotional needs, and I’ve just 
discovered that I’m not alone—the Kinsey 
report comes right out and confirms it. 

Father: Kinsey report? 

Jack: Yeah. A lot of people ought to 
read it. You get through with that, you'll 
stop belittling “puppy Joye.” 


Big Heart: As the “man who 
has never turned down a bene- 
fit,” Jimmy Durante last week 
received a Heart of Gold from 
the Men’s Club of Mount Sinai 
(Cal.) National Medical Center. 


RADIO 





Father: I suppose you’re going to ask us 
next to change our whole moral code in 
this country. 

Jack: Don’t worry, that’s being done 
without asking. > 

For radio, it was incendiary conversa- 
tion. But at the same time it raised no 
immediate protests. As he has done many 
times, Morse had presented a touchy social 
subject by quietly dramatizing what might 
be the conversation of any American 
family. 


Poet Licks Executive 


A. L. Alexander, a serious man who-is 
fond of reading “congenial” poetry when 


“he isn’t settling the woes of the multitudes 


on Mutual’s Mediation Board, had a woe 
of his own. Station WOR had ordered 
Alexander’s local New York show, Poems 
That Touch the Heart, off the air. It had 
lived but six short weeks. 

Departing from poetry into uncon- 
genial prose, Alexander decried WOR’s 
ignorance of- public: opinion, - proclaimed 
the public the wisest of critics, and asked 
that listeners bombard R. C. Maddux, the 
vice president responsible for the dastard- 
ly deed, with cards and letters. 

That was Feb. 11. Maddux soon learned 
he was a jughead, cold, callous, and mer- 
cenary—23,000 listeners told him so. 
Poems That Touch the Heart (WOR, 
Thursday and Friday, 8:15-8:30 pm., 
EST) stayed on the air: 


Last week, a completely cowed WOR 


placed a tender ad in The. New York 
Herald- Tribune. Recounting- its tale of 


“error, the station added a wistful post- 


script: - “Incidentally, if you have some- 
thing to sell, you might sponsor A. L. Alex- 


* ander’s poetry program. His listeners, need 
~™ we say, are Many... 


might speed up Pete Maddux’ recovery; 
after all he IS Vice President in charge 
of ... SALES.” 

But the story was still sad. Touching 
as they were, Alexander’s poems by this 
week had yet to touch the cold heart of 
a sponsor. 


You’re Another 


With much backslapping, the Mutual 
Broadcasting System had announced that 
it would dramatize, in a four-part docu- 
mentary, the Report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights. To do the job, 
Mutual hired Arnold Perl as writer and 
Mitchell Grayson as director. Both were 
recognized not only for their ability but 
their adroit handling of social topics. _ 

Then Mutual changed its mind. Four 


days before the broadcast of Section I- 


last week, The Right to Safety and Se- 
curity of the Person (Mutual, Tuesday, 
10-10:30 p.m., EST), the network yanked 
Perl’s script, explaining that his legitimate 
use of dramatic license was not the straight 
report which Mutual wanted. It would 


. and loyal. The sale - 
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Current Listening 


Catt ror Music. CBS, Friday, 
10-10:30 pm., EST. Sponsored b»: 
Philip Morris & Co. Readied last fal! 
to replace the same sponsor’s It Pay. 
to Be Ignorant, Call for Musi: 
waited in blueprint for its top star, 
Dinah Shore, to reeuperate from the 
birth of her baby on Jan. 4. Thougii 
Melissa Ann is not quite old enoug): 
to be in the audience, Philip Morris 
is pitching its program to the 
younger smokers. For them it inte:- 
lards Miss Shore’s sweet-singing ta!- 
ents with Johnny Mercer’s honeye:| 
hoarseness and Harry James’s trum- 
pet, which blows hot or sweet on 
order. With such a real-gone line- 
up, a catchy gimmick of spotlighting 
what’s new in music, and well-read, 
good-humored dialogue, the premiére 
program promised the exceptional. 
But succeeding shows indicated that 
unless Philip Morris works hard to 
hold to the promise, Call for Music 
may too easily bog down into just 
another show with a boy, a girl, and 
a trumpet. 











present a straight—if abridged—reading, 
nothing else. 

Immediately Perl, backed by a leftish 
segment of the press and PCA, charged 


that “the .report had become a_ political 


football. Mutual, he said, was the victim 
of “poison-pen letters” from those oppos- 
ing the anti-discriminatory part of the 
report, and was guilty of “censorship born 
of fear.” Thrown. on the defensive, Mu- 
tual was the talk of the trade. 

,_ But when _ tempers.--cooled. after the 
broadcast, it appeared that both Perl and 
Mutual had fair arguments. The network 
boss, Edgar Kobak, admitted that Perl 
had written a superior script. And Perl 
agreed that the broadcast result was a 
“very effective job.” 

This week Perl, still slightly miffed, 
looked to an independent station to broad- 
cast his script. And Mutual, its social- 
documentary halo back on—if  sligiitly 
askew—went ahead with the remaining 
two scripts that would provide radio lis- 
teners with the fullest transcript of the 
controversial report. 


Virgin Find - 

Variety, ever alert to catch the {acts 
and some of the rumors of the entertain- 
ment world, last week reportéd-that Mary 
Margaret McBride, “WNBC (N. Y.) gab- 
ber,” was leaving for the Virgin Islands 
to help publicize them as a Carib)ean 
tourist spot “ ‘for plain everyday peop!e’.” 

Its reporting done, Variety also sup- 
plied the entertainment headline of the 
week: “McBride Spots Virgins.” 


Newsweek, March 8, !48 

















Do you think you can build 
a better “mousetrap “? 


]. Suppose you felt sure you could make 
a better mousetrap—or any other product 
—and you began to think about risking your 
savings to start up a business of your own. 





2. First, you'd want to make certain you 
could turn out this product at a price that 
would enable you to meet or beat your 
competition. 





3. Next, you’d check very carefully to 
be sure there was a “market” for your type 
of product..In other words, would enough 
people want to buy it to give you the volume 
you’d need to keep going? 
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4. And, of course, good management 
would be another “must.” You’d have to 
know how to run the business, or be able 
to hire someone to do it for you. For only 
with good management could you keep on 
meeting your material costs, your payroll, 
your rent, your taxes, and all the other 
costs of doing business. 








5. Finally, you’d have to see an oppor- 
tunity to make a fair profit. The firm that 
can’t earn a profit soon folds up! And, like 
other progressive firms, you’d want to put 
part of your profits back into the business. 
For, a large share of the reasonable profits 
earned by industry pays for the develop- 
ment and expansion that bring more goods, 
more jobs—and greater security for all. 
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Composed of 16,500 large and small manufacturing companies. 
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Most Americans say they think 
10 to 15 cents out of each 
dollar of sales would be a fair 
profit for business to make. 
Government figures show 
that industry averages less 
than half that much profit! 


And about half of that is 


‘plowed back by industry to 


pay for the progress and de- 
velopment that give Ameri- 
cans more good things than . 
any other people on earth! 
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Clarke and Leonard: There are some bars where newspapermen won't talk shop 


Secret Sources 


Newspapermen work under a code which 
says they don’t have to tell the sources 
of their information. If they did have to, 
newspapers would be a lot less newsy. 

But few states recognize by law the 
right of a reporter to withhold the source 
of his information. In 1936, Martin 
Mooney, reporter for The New York 
American (now Journal-American) went 
to jail for 30 days rather than tell a grand 
jury the names of persons operating gam- 
bling houses he had mentioned in his 
exposés. The New York Court of Appeal 
upheld his sentence. 

Last week two more New York newsmen 
took the same risk. In Newburgh, Orange 
County, Douglas V. Clarke, news editor, 
and Charles L. Leonard, reporter, refused 
to tell a grand jury where they bought lot- 
tery tickets which were pictured in a cru- 
sade of The Newburgh News (Gannett- 
owned) against gambling, Cited for con- 
tempt, they were sentenced to ten days in 
jail and fined $100 each. “The [New York] 
law,”’ said Supreme Court Justice J. Gor- 
don Flannery, “leaves nothing else for me 
to do.” The News said it would appeal 
the case. 


_ Red Faced 


Courts have held that for newspapers to 
mislabel a man Communist is libelous 
‘per se. But many a lower-case liberal has 
smarted without redress under Red paint 
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because his beliefs or acts at one time or 
another dovetailed with those of the Com- 
munists. Some examples: donating to such 
Communist-supported causes as the North 
American Committee to Aid Spanish De- 
mocracy (1937-38); defending the Stalin- 
Hitler pact as Russia’s means of buying 
time to prepare for war (1939); opposing 
the Truman policy in Greece and_ the 
Marshall plan (1946-47) . 

It was inevitable that the courts some 
day would have to answer the question: 
How far could an editorial, a column, or a 
news story go in imputing Communism to 
a man because of his associations or be- 
liefs? What looks like the classic case 
went before the courts nearly three years 
ago when A. N. Spanel and his Inter- 
national Latex Corp. filed suits totaling 
$6,000,000 against Westbrook Pegler, 
Hearst’s free-swinging, sourpuss columnist. 

Pegler on March 15, 1945, had written 
a column ridiculing Latex’s refund of 
$1,000,000 in war profits and insinuating 
that Spanel followed Communist ideology 
because of his company’s advertising cam- 
paign in support of Henry Wallace, then 
under fire as Secretary of Commerce. 
Spanel and Latex sued Hearst and Pegler 
in Federal courts in Illinois, New York, 
and Connecticut, where The Bridgeport 
Post, which printed the column, also was 
named. 

Out and In: In Chicago, the Federal 
District Court upheld a defense conten- 
tion that the word “Communist” had no 
definite meaning, but the Circuit Court’s 
2-1 decision of last February said: “And it 


seems anomalous for defendants to m:ike 
such a contention because newspaper pub- 
lishers generally, as molders of puidlic 
opinion, have created the ogre which de- 
fendants here seek to characterize as 
innoxious.” 

Last week reversing another Pevler-. 
Hearst victory in the lower courts, the 
unanimous opinion of the Circuit Court in 
New York~ went a bit further. Fyep 
though Pegler’s prose had not in direct 
terms labeled Spanel and his company 
Communist, fellow travelers, or Reds. the 
court ruled: “A jury might properly find 
that the import of the Pegler article was 
to that effect. There can, in our opinion, 
be no reasonable doubt of this.” 

Old Lady Astray: Last week, also, 
the ever-slugging Pegler found reddish 
hues in, of all papers, The New York 
Times and The New York Herald Tribune, 
The influences at The Times were subtle, 
he railed, but at The Herald Tribune 
“scandalously apparent.” “A change began 
early in the New Deal [and] has now be- 
come total as though some incredible old 
spinster with_corkscrew curls and _ lace 
mitts had suddenly gone visiting taverns, 
picking up sailors, and talking sex in a way 
to embarrass the very professionals lurk- 
ing in the booths.” , 

The man who has led The Herald 
Tribune astray, according to Pegler, is 
Joseph Barnes, the paper’s scholarly, wide- 
ly traveled foreign editor. Barnes, Pegler 
noted, is mentioned in ex-Ambassador Jo- 
seph E. Davies’s “Mission to Moscow” as 
radical, his wife as more so. “The Herald 
Tribune formerly was a Republican paper. 
You guess which party’s line it follows 
now,” Pegler proclaimed.* 


What They Read 


Who and how many in America read 
magazines? The seventeen publishers spon- 
soring the Magazine Advertising Bureau, 
Inc., hired Stewart, Dougall & Associates 
to find out and last week got the first 
findings. Some of them: Of 103,850,000 
Americans aged 15 or over, 71,500,000 
read magazines. Of the readers 57.4 per 
cent are female; 42.6 per cent are male; 
22.7 per cent read more than six maga- 
zines, 18.5 per cent only one, and the 
rest between two and six. 


Winnipeg Venture 


Since 1920, Winnipeg—Canada’s fourth 
city, grain capital, and capital of co- 
operative-minded Manitoba—has been a 
two-publisher newspaper town. In that 
year The Winnipeg Free Press gobbled up 
The Telegram, ran both a morning and 





*For guessers: In Czechoslovakia last week. 
events followed the ruthless pattern forev:st by 
four Herald Tribune correspondents in last fall's 
“Iron Curtain” series, ordered by Barnes. At Lake 
Success last. September. Andrei Vyshinsky. Soviet 
Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs, lumpe:! The 
Herald Trib with Hearst's papers as part of the 


“warmongering” anti-Soviet press. 


Newsweek, March 8. 1948 





























It’s one-of the wonders of the modern world—in a single lifetime, 
millions of miles of wire have been strung, thousands of power plants 
built. As a result, the American people have about as much elec- 
tricity as all the rest of the world together! 


Only American business could have done this gigantic job. 
Self-supporting light and power companies did the pioneering, 
worked out the problems, covered America with electric lines. And 
it is their sound business methods that have made electric service 
so reliable and so low in price! 

















© Listen to the Electric Hour — THE HOUR 
OF CHARM, Sundays, 5:30 P.M., EST, CBS. 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


% Names on request from this magazine 
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34 years’ experience in radio — - 
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tation Magnavox enjoys today 











as the symbol of radio-phono- 





graph quality..14 superb models 
priced from $187 to $850. 
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The Merriam-Webster 
Book of 






























































helps you use the right word 
in the right place 


EBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 3 
SYNONYMS clarifies distinctions 



































between Synonyms, giving their Anto- 
nyms and Analogous and Contrasted 
Words, explains differences in their 
shades of meaning, and illustrates 
usage. Alphabetical listing and cross- 
indexing of every entry. Prepared by 
the famous Merriam-Webster editorial 
staff. Over 900 pages, thumb index, 
$5.00. At your bookdealer, or from the 
publishers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
744 Federal Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 










































































Buy Give-a-Book Certificates at Your Bookseller 
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evening edition until the late ’30s, and 
since has published only a token forenoon 
edition for light street sale and country 
delivery. 

The Free Press (circulation, 92,664) and 
The Winnipeg Tribune (53,798), both 
evenings, divide the field in Winnipeg and 
circulate widely into surrounding farm 
areas. Two years ago the two dailies joined 
forces to bust a printers’ strike and deal 
the International Typographical Union a 
killing blow after 25 years of contracts in 
the city. 

The ITU started a weekly called The 
Winnipeg News and toyed with the idea 
of a daily, which a number of its liberal- 
minded readers suggested. A union com- 
mittee was set up, got together with lead- 
ers of Manitoba’s cooperative movements, 
and worked out a financial plan: 12,000 
people bought $5 shares and $50 ten-year, 
5 per cent bonds to raise between $160,000 
and $200,000. 

Birth: On Monday of this week The 
Winnipeg Citizen, a six-day morning paper. 
rolled off the new $125,000 Goss rotary 
press leased to the new paper by the 
Israelite Press, job printers. At 5 cents a 
copy, The Citizen gave its readers an In- 
ternational News Service report (it hoped 
later to get up an $87,000 entrance fee for 
Canadian Press); comics (sixteen pages in 
color in Saturday’s weekend edition) ; 
special news from its own bureaus in Ot- 
tawa and Toronto and from correspondents 
in other key Canadian cities; three sports 
pages, and heavy local coverage. 

The Citizen is controlled by a_ board 
elected by stockholders in twelve districts 
in the city. The staff boasts some of 
Western Canada’s best-known newsmen. 
General manager is John Francis Sweeney, 
65-year-old native of Ireland, onetime as- 
sistant general manager of The Free Press, 
general manager of The Regina (Sask.) 
Leader-Post, and holder of the Order of 
the British Empire for his publicity work 
with Canada’s War Finance Committee. 

The editorial staff of 22 includes William 
Henry Metcalfe, managing editor, a grad- 
uate of Wisconsin University’s School of 
Journalism and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp.’s news division; Gordon Leighton, 
ex-managing editor of The Calgary Al- 
bertan, who will be associate editor;. Paul 
Malloy, news editor, once on The Star, 
The Herald, and The Standard in Montreal 
and later a United Press man in Western 
Canada, and Jean Hinds, women’s com- 
mentator for the CBC, who will write a 
column. 

The Citizen’s $45 to $50 for a five-day 
week enabled it to raid staffs of its lower- 
paying rivals. In the composing room it 
took on 30 to 46 printers still on strike 
rolls of The Free Press and Tribune. 

Farm-Labor: The paper’s policy, as 
Sweeney laid it down: provincially, to sup- 
port agricultural interests; nationally, to be 
absolutely independent, making no party 
ties. Locally, the paper promised its pre- 
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dominantly trade-union stockholders a het. 
ter break on labor news. With the 12,000 
shareholders pledged to subscribe, The 
Citizen hoped to start with a circulation 
of 20,000 and already had The Free Press 
worried enough to begin a radio quiz as a 
circulation come-on. 


MacArthur Switch 


In October 1945, when Gen. Douvlas 
MacArthur lifted wartime censorship in 
Tokyo, long-suffering correspondents seized 
the opportunity to tell what they thought 
of it from the days of Australia to Y-J 
Day. Their theme: It was perhaps the 
worst of wartime censorships (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 22, 1945). 

A month later, after newspapers pro- 
tested MacArthur’s attempt to ration the 





Echols: MacArthur’s new PRO 


number of correspondents they could send 
to areas under his control, the general re- 
lieved his press officer, Brig. Gen. LeGrande 
A. Diller. 

Diller’s successor was Frayne Baker, a 
wartime brigadier general who doffed his 
uniform to take the job as a civilian em- 
ploye of the Army. It amounted to a 
change of faces but not of policy. A fort- 
night ago Tokyo correspondents put into 
words their grievances against MacAr- 
thur’s current policy of harassing news- 
men who wrote what he didn’t like, and 
of barring their return (e.g., Compton 
Pakenham, Newsweex’s Tokyo  corre- 
spondent) once they left the theater 
(Newsweek, March 1). 

Last week MacArthur relieved Baker 
of his job. His successor is Col. Marion P 
Echols, a West Pointer who once served 
as press-relations officer at the Academy. 
But MacArthur as yet had made no reply 
to the Tokyo Correspondents Club’s for- 
mal protests against his press policy. \Vas 
it just another change of faces? 


Newsweek, March 8, 1948 





What 
Movie Star 


Owns 
This 


Bedroom? 


No movie star. It is the bedroom of an aver- 
age American woman. Throughout this land, 
millions of bedrooms are as handsomely dec- 
orated. 

Is this surprising to us? Not at all. 


Yet, aside from the wealthy, no other peo- 
ple in any country have equal comfort. 


What makes it possible in America? Do 
we work harder? Are we more gifted? Have 
we a greater love for the good things of life? 
Hardly. 


The thing that makes it possible is one in- 
gredient which we have in greater abundance 
than any other nation. The ingredient of Free- 
dom. Freedom of Enterprise. 


We are free to choose our own direction. 
We are at liberty to make what we please, in 











any way we see fit. If we make it better, and 
price it lower, more people will buy it. 

Burlington Mills prospered in this atmos- 
phere of freedom by producing better rayon 
for less money. Bur-Mil fabrics were used to 
decorate so many millions of American homes 
—and went into so many articles of clothing 
and adornment—that Burlington became one 
of the greatest textile producers in the world. 

Nothing forced us to maintain such high 
standards of quality—except our desire to 
move ahead. Just as nothing forced thousands 
of manufacturers to choose Bur-Mil products 
—except the desire for the best goods possible 
at the lowest possible price. 

That’s how this ingredient of Freedom 
seems to operate: Better things, for more 
people, at lower cost. 


Burlin oton Mills 


“Woven into Qi Life of America” 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Greensboro, N. G. 
Maker of Women’s Wear Fabrics + Men’s Wear Fabrics « Decorative Fabrics « Cotton Piece Goods and Yarns + Hosiery + Ribbons 





...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


EARCHING the very depths of 
heavy metal parts for hidden 
defects is an important part of regu- 
lar safety inspections given Erie 
locomotives. 


Yes, the Supersonic Reflectoscope 
used for this job “looks” right into 
axles and driving pins by sending 
high frequency sound waves directly 
into the heart of solid steel. If there 
is any interior flaw, the waves 
detect the fault and show it on the 
machine’s viewing screen. 


Use of scientific equipment like the 
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Detective 


Reflectoscope is typical of the Erie’s 
modern methods for progress in rail- 
roading. Developing new, better 
and faster ways of doing things 
results in safer, more dependable 
railroad transportation—the kind 


you get when you travel or ship 
“Via Erie.” 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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—— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Kaiser, 31, oldest homing 
pigeon in history; at the Signal Corps 
pigeon center at Fort Monmouth, N.J,, 
Feb. 26. The German-born Kaiser, cap- 
tured by American troops in 1918, has 
tripled his breed’s normal life span and 
reached the equivalent age of 190 man- 
years. Although he has produced 28 yen- 
erations of offspring, he is still active as 
a breeder. 


Divorced: Sir Matcotm CAMPBELL. 63, 
millionaire speedboat and auto racer, from 
Lapy CAMPBELL, 42, his third wife; jn 
London, Feb. 27. Campbell accused his 
wife of adultery with André Louis Comte 
de la Salle, which she denied. 

> Bess Euruarpt, 30, from her ice-skat- 
ing partner Roy L. Surpstap, 37; in Red- 
wood City, Calif., Feb. 27. Miss Ehrhardt, 
who always said she preferred marriage to 
a career and proved it, by retiring three 
years ago to mother their daughter Jill, 
won a $200,000 property settlement and 
$18,000-a-year alimony. Her charge: 
cruelty. 

Ailing: Ex-Premier Epouarp Herriot of 
France, now president of the National 
Assembly; of grippe and a 104-degree fever, 
in Paris. 


Died: Joun R. Grece, 80, Ulster-born in- 
ventor of the Gregg shorthand system used 
by 15,000,000 stenographers; of a heart ail- 
ment, in New York, Feb. 23. 

> Witt Irwin, 74, crusading journalist 
and official biographer of Herbert Hoover; 
of’ a cerebral occlusion, in New York, 
Feb. 24. During the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire in 1906, he sat at his New 
York Sun desk for eight days ‘straight, 
with little time out for catnaps on an 
office couch, penciling ten to fourteen 
columns daily out of fragmentary dis- 
patches, shrewd guesses, and his own nos- 
talgic memory of his old home town. His 
classic lead: “San Francisco was!” Besides 
his journalistic output, he wrote 30 books 
and, with the late Sidney Howard, a suc- 
cessful play, “Lute Song.” 

> Gen. ALFREDO BALpomir, 63, staunchly 
pro-democratic President of Uruguay from 
1938 to 1943; of a heart attack, in Monte- 
video, Feb. 25. 

> Joun H. Sorrewis, 51, executive editor 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers, pub- 
lisher of The Memphis Commercial Appeal, 


‘and wartime Deputy Director of Censor- 


ship; of a heart attack, in New York, 
Feb. 25. In his book “The Working Press,” 
he wrote: “My idea of a newspaper is not 
a thing but a personality. I think of it as 
a friendly, chatty sort of a chap, who crops 
in every evening after supper to talk a 
while about the doings of the day.” 

> Epwarp THomas Devine, 80, pioneer 
battler for social welfare, administrator of 
disaster relief, and editor of The Survey: 
in Oak Park, Ill., Feb. 27. 
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YO U can do business 
faster 


at less cost 
with fewer mistakes 


if you use 
UARCO business forms 


It makes no difference what kind of business you do. No differ- 
ence how large or how small. Nor whether your records are 
typed, hand written, or produced on business machines. You 
can do it better with Uarco Business Forms! 

Take the first step toward real savings by calling your Uarce 
Representative. Ask him to make a complete survey of your 
business form requirements . . . there is no cost whatever. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, ILL.; CLEVELAND, OHIO; OAKLAND, CALIF.; DEEP RIVER, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
























for instance... 


with Uarco E-Z-Outs, one writing 
_ produces all necessary copies... 
one simple motion frees them for 
distribution. No carbon mess—car- 
bons are already interleaved. The 
result is minimum writing... 
less handling . . . fewer mistakes. 


UARCO 


INCORPORATED 






business forms 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR TYPEWRITTEN AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS AND 


SINGLE SET FORMS ~ AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS REGISTER FORMS 
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The Arabs Threaten to Block the Line 


Determined to prevent the partition of 


Palestine, the Arab states turned last week - 


to economic: blackmail. If the United 
States continued to support partition, 
they said. in effect, they would see to it 
that the United States got no more Middle 
Eastern oil. Already Iraq, Syria, and Leba- 
non had refused permission for surveys 
or construction on American pipelines. 


. Further reprisals were threatened. 


What did Middle Eastern oil mean to 
the United States? 
> The nation’s oil production is imade- 
quate to satisfy demand. In order to 
light flickering fires in Europe last winter, 
some American homes had to go chilly. 
Oil from Venezuela that might have come 
to the United States went abroad instead. 


By 1952 the United States may have to . 
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import 2,000,000 barrels of oil per day. 
> The Middle East, which currently pro- 
duces 840,000 barrels of oil daily, is ex- 
pected to turn out 2,000,000 barrels by 


1952. This would be exactly enough to . 


meet the American deficit. By 1951, the 
Middle East’s output could easily satisfy 
four-fifths of the European demand and 


allow Venezuelan oil to be diverted to the 


United States. i 
> America’s oil reserves are inadequate. 
At the 1947 rate of production, the na- 
tion’s proven reserve of 21,000,000,000 
barrels would last barely thirteen years. 
The Middle East’s proven reserve is 
30,000,000,000 barrels; its estimated re- 
serve is at least eight to ten times as 
much. The Arab world contains 60 per 
cent of the world’s oil. 
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IRAN 
1947 Production: 
153 Million Barrels 
Potential Reserves: 
60 Billion Barrels 















ARABIA@ 
1947 Production: “| 
107 Million Barréls 


Potential Reserves: 
90 Billion Barrels 


KUWAIT 
1947 Production: | 
36 Million Barrels 
Potential Reserves: : 
20 Billion Barrels 
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> Arab oil is cheaper, too. The cost per 
barrel of Middle Eastern petroleun, is 
only 40 cents as against $1 to $1.25 for 
the West Texas product and 75 cents for 
that of Venezuela. 

Investments: Today America and 
Britain together control 95 per cen! of 
the Arabs’ fantastic oil treasure. Already, 
close to a billion in United States capital 
has been invested in Arab oil. 

In Iran, Americans have a heavy in. 
terest in the British-owned Abadan re. 
finery. Socony-Vacuum and Standard of 
New Jersey have contracted to buy $250, 
000,000 worth of Abadan oil, starting in 
1952, for delivery to Europe. American 
capital is earmarked for a pipeline to 


-carry this oil straight to the Mediter. 


ranean. 

In Iraq, Socony-Vacuum and Jersey 
Standard jointly hold a 23.75 per cent 
interest worth roughly $250,000,000. At 
present, two 650-mile pipelines daily de- 
liver 96,000 barrels of Iraq oil to Med- 
terranean ports. 

In Saudi Arabia’s 450,000-square-mile 
oil concession Americans hold the biggest 
prize of all. Though but 3 per cent of the 
area has been explored, the fields are 
already yielding 300,000 barrels daily to 
Aramco (a joint operation of California 
Standard, Jersey Standard, Texaco, and 
Socony-Vacuum). The potential reserve 
is a staggering 90,000,000,000 barrels. 
Aramco expects to invest $500,000,000 in 
the next five years to speed output to at 
least 1,000,000 barrels a day. 

At present, oil from Saudi Arabia and 
Iran must be loaded aboard tankers and 
carried 3,500 miles around Arabia to the 
Mediterranean. By constructing pipelines 
that cut directly through Arab League 
states, the concessionaires could slash the 
distance to 1,000 miles and the cost of 
transportation per barrel by two-thirds. 
Work on one of these has already begun. 

Intriguers: As the week ended, the oil 
companies hired a lobbyist, ex-United 
States diplomat William Eddy, in an effort 
to reverse the United States stand for par- 
tition. From Lake Success came reports of 
an intrigue “in which certain American oil 
interests are far from unconcerned.” 
Max W. Thornburg, a 55-year-old Amer- 
ican oilman with connections in both the 
State Department and Arabia, was men- 
tioned as a likely handler of the Middle 
Eastern end of the deal. Its object is a 
coup by which King Abdullah of Trans- 
jordan would take over the Arab portion 
of Palestine. He would pacify this area, 
the intriguers say, the Jews would be free 
to set up their own state in the rest of 
Palestine, and Middle Eastern oil would 
continue to flow westward. 

Some observers thought these moves 
unnecessary. Their argument ran this way: 
The hard United States dollars that Arab 
potentates receive from oil concessio:::.ires 
are vital to théir backward econoinies. 


- Evete-medieval-minded Arab chiefs <now 
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vou can MAKE MONES ov 





Do you realize how much summer heat 
actually costs you? It hits you for 
more than you think by keeping cus- 
tomers away, shrinking the size of 
their purchases, stepping up ex- 
changes, and making employees irri- 
table and careless. 


Just stopping these drains on your 
profits can pay the low cost of a York- 
aire Conditioner. But that is not all! 
Yorkaire Conditioning can help you 
make money even when it’s hot—12 
months in the year! 


YORK (ifjoratine and the Coudetoning 


SUMMER HEAT... WITH THIS 
VORKA/RE CONOITIONER 





Authorities say that the consumer 
dollar will be harder to attract this 
summer. If so, that’s all the more rea- 
son why your business will need the 
hot weather sales help that air condi- 
tioning can give. 


A Yorkaire Conditioner . . . engi- 
neered by York— headquarters for me- 
chanical cooling—will cost you less. 
The best always does. Now is the time 
to install. Get in touch with your near- 
est York distributor for more informa- 
tion. York Corporation, York, Penna. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 





YORKAIRE ROOM CONDITIONERS 


Self-contained window units for homes 
ond offices. 





FROZEN FOOD 
CABINETS 

For commercial estab- 
lishments, homes and 
institutions. 





OTHER MEMBERS OF THE DISTINGUISHED FAMILY OF YORK COMMERCIAL 


Why py for 
HOT WEATHER? 


(IN FEWER SALES... 





SMALLER SALES CHECKS..; 


MORE EXCHANGES... 
LOWERED EMPLOYEE EFFICIENCY) 







~ 


@ SMARTLY DESIGNED 
e@ FITS IN SPACE 21” X 36” 
e@ COMPLETELY SELF-CONTAINED 


e EASY TO MOVE IF YOU CHANGE 
LOCATIONS 





YORK FLAKICE 
MACHINES 
Self-contained units— 


for quantity users of AUTOMATIC ICE MAKERS 
crushed, cracked or Self-contained, fully-aut fic units 
shaved ice. for quantity users of clear ice cubes. 
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they must improve the lot of their rest- 
less people. As evidence, the experts cited 
reassurances from King Ibn Saud of Saudi 
Arabia to the American companies which 
last year paid him oil royalties of $24,- 
000,000. 

But the oil companies are taking no 
chances. And as they pressed the fight 
against partition, they had _ supporters 
among many United States diplomats and 
military men. 


LABOR: 


Captain and Commissar 


Last week Commodore Harry Manning, 
skipper of the United States’ one and 
only luxury liner, fought another round in 
his battle to run his ship as he saw fit. 

Requested in 1946 to sign a union card, 
the America’s captain had boiled over: 
“T’'ll starve first,” he said. “I will not take 
the responsibility of a $20,000,000 ship and 
2,000 lives if I’m going to be hampered by 
a union delegate.” ; 

Last Thursday when the America 
docked in New York, the ship’s National 
Maritime Union local, dominated by Com- 
munists, delivered an ultimatum. The crew, 
said Electrician Walter Avellar, chairman 
of the ship’s local, would not sign on for 
the next trip unless Manning discharged 
the chief crew steward William McDonald 
and reinstated two seamen whom Manning 
had fired. 

Sail On: The avowed reason for asking 
McDonald’s discharge was that he was 
drunk on duty and therefore incompetent. 
Chief Steward McDonald had another ex- 
planation: He was a leader of the NMU 
rank-and-file group that supports Joseph 


‘Acme 


Did Skipper Manning run the ship? 


Curran, Red-hating president of the fac- 
tion-ridden union. 

Caught in the crossfire, Captain Man- 
ning said some salty words about the strong 
Communist hold on the United States 
merchant marine: “Let’s put this thing to 
a test. The time has come to find out who 
runs the ship, the delegate-commissar or 
the captain. These people have not a single 
ounce of responsibility for the safety or 
operation of this vessel and therefore are 
not entitled to a voice in its management. 
It is a sad fact that the union delegate— 
the commissar—has more power than I 
have.” 

But the long-awaited showdown never 
came. As the week ended, NMU Chief Cur- 


International 


Or was Union Leader Avellar really the boss? 


ran, whose two fists and hard head inspire 
respect, quashed the Red-led NMU local, 
saying: “No commissars are running ihe 
ship . . . We will settle this beef in the 
usual manner. No one is authorized by this 
union to say that a vessel will not sail,” 
The crew signed on. Harry Manning had 
won the round, although not yet the de. 
cision. 


ENTERPRISE: 


Mothproofed Fabrics 


Ernest Conway, 30-year-old Navy vet- 
eran, was well on his way last week toward 
a permanent niche in the housewife’s hall 
of fame. 

When Conway returned home from the 
Navy three years ago, he found that his 
civilian suits had been riddled by moths, 
The moth killer he packed them in had 
betrayed him. 

A few months later a Navy friend, Wil- 
liam Bordner, a chemist in civilian life, told 
Conway of a new formula he had devel- 
oped for mothproofing woolen fabrics, 
Conway, an advertising executive, was 
only mildly interested, but he checked the 
possibilities. 

The mothproofing business, Conway 
found, was in startlingly low repute. Most 
products failed to withstand washing, dam- 
aged the wool, or smelled atrociously. One 
big Chicago department store thought so 
little of available moth killers that it de- 
clined to sell any at all. The nation’s 
annual bill from moth damage was esti- 
mated at 50 cents a person—a total of 
about $70,000,000. 

Conway borrowed some money and set 
up a $1,000 corporation to test and _per- 
haps merchandise Bordner’s moth preven- 
tive. He called the product Boconize and 
the corporation the Bocon Chemical Corp= 

Bug Eat Bug: First tests convinced 
Conway he had something revolutionary. 
For Boconize, an acid salt, had a new 
wrinkle: It combined chemically with the 
molecules of the wool fibers. Moths, rather 
than eat the treated fabric, would go so 
far as to eat each other. Boconized wool 
retained its repellent qualities even after 
repeated washings and cleanings. And the 
wool itself was undamaged. 

The U.S. Testing Co. confirmed Con- 
way’s findings. Last summer it awarded 
Boconize its Certified Merchandise Seal of 
Quality, the first mothproofing compound 
to be so guaranteed. 

Rohm: & Haas Co. of Philadelphia, a 
leading manufacturer and distributor of 
textile chemicals, tested the new moth- 
proofer exhaustively, then offered to buy 
up the Bocon Corp. for a fat sum. Conway 
rejected the bid. He got in touch with 
textile manufacturers in Sweden (were, 
unlike the United States, 95, per cent o/ all 
woolen products are pre-mothproofe:: at 
the mills) and obtained contracts to su; ply 
Boconize for 25 per cent of all uniforms 
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SAFE-GUARD HYDRAULIC BRAKES... 





LEVEL-RIDE COMFORT... FLOATING POWER ENGINE MOUNTINGS 
a third more effective of long 117 wheelbase 


for smoothest performance 
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CUSHIONED STARTING AND STOPPING 


of Hotchkiss Drive 





CLOG-FREE FUEL SYSTEM... 


SLUDGE-FREE ENGINE 
with Oilite Gas Filter in the tank 


LUBRICATION 
with Floating Oil Intake 





SOFTER-RIDING SUPER-CUSHION TIRES SILENT OPERATION ... 


NEW, WIDER SAFETY-RIM WHEELS... 
of Chain Camshaft Drive to reduce tire-failure hazards 


Of the leading lowest-priced cars On ly Pl ymouth 


gives you any of these great features—with Plymouth you get them all ! 


as standard equipment 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS . . . GOOD SERVICE KEEPS THEM GREAT. Your nearby Plymouth dealer 
will provide the service and factory-engineered parts to keep your present car in good condition while you're 
waiting for your new Plymouth. PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan. 
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This beautiful decanter makes a 
perfect gift and is available at no 
extra cost at dealers everywhere. 


The finest homes in America serve Kentucky 
Tavern, “The Aristocrat of Bonds.’ Once 
you try it, you'll treasure its distinctive taste 
and never be satisfied with another whiskey. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Ky. 


COPYRIGHT 1946 G.> ©°. 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASIE 
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and blankets made for the Swedish Gov- 
ernment. 

Last September the Perkins Soap Co. of 
Springfield, Mass., became distributor of 
Boconize for New England. Then Rohm & 
Haas made another offer. The dickering 
went on for four months. This week Con- 
way announced the appointment of Rohm 
& Haas to handle the sale of Boconize to 
textile mills throughout the United States 
except in New York and New England. 

Boconize will sell to the mills at $1.50 a 
pound, enough to treat 34 yards of 16- 
ounce wool. Conway estimates that Boce- 
nizing need add no more than 15 cents to 
the cost of a man’s average-priced suit. 

As of last week, the company had con- 
tracted to sell 750,000 pounds during the 
next twelve months. Conway’s $1,000 
gamble had sprouted to a $1,000,000-plus 
sales volume. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Airlines: Pan American Airways inau- 
gurated a new direct service from New 
York to South Africa, via the Azores and 
Dakar. The 8,512-mile trip takes less than 
44 hours and is 1,000 miles shorter than 
the previous route by way of Europe. 

Suit: Fred Emich, former Chicago 
Chevrolet dealer, won a $1,236,000 damage 
suit against General Motors in a Federal 


International 


The winner: Emich 


court in Chicago. Emich sued for triple 
damages under the antitrust laws, claiming 
GM _ revoked his dealership because he re- 
fused to finance customers’ purchases 
through a GM subsidiary. GM, convicted 
in a Justice Department antitrust suit on 
similar charges in 1939, contended the 
dealership was. revoked because of bad 
business practices. 

High Prices: In St. Louis, Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark won an indictment 
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against the St. Louis Dairy Co., sub- 
sidiary of National Dairy Products Corp., 
and the Pevely Dairy Co. of Missouri, for 
conspiring to hold up milk prices. The gov- 
ernment charges that on seven specific 
dates, prices were raised or lowered by 
agreement. 


Little Capitalists: Winthrop Smith, 


managing partner of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, announced that Wall 
Street’s largest brokerage firm had added 
46,000 new customers last year, bringing 
the total to 150,000. Forty-one per cent of 
the customers had incomes of less than 
$5,000 a year, only 29 per cent more than 
$10,000. 


Insurance: The Prudential Insurance 
Co., whose advertising symbol is the Rock 
of Gibraltar, accepted a 114-ton chunk of 
the real thing, donated as a good-will ges- 
ture by the British Government. Pruden- 
tial will set it in the cornerstone of its 


new West Coast home office building. 


Cars: The Kaiser-Frazer Corp. elimi- 
nated its night shift, cutting car output to 
800 a day and laying off 2,400 workers. 
Until its proposed $17,000,000 stock sale 
fell through in January, the company was 
aiming at 1,500 cars a day. “We earned in 
excess of $22,000,000 in the last nine 


months of 1947 on a one-shift basis,” said - 


general manager Edgar F. Kaiser. “We 
should do as well this year.” Uncomfirmed 
reports said K-F was negotiating a $10,- 
000,000 bank credit in lieu of an imme- 
diate stock issue. 

Wall Street: For the first year since 
1942, the New York Stock Exchange 
closed its books in the red. President Emil 
Schram reported a 1947 loss of $116,171, 
compared with a $606,640 profit in 1946. 
Stock sales were the lowest since 1942, 
bond sales lowest since 1917. 

Wages: The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
announced that the average weekly pay for 
factory workers had shrunk in January to 
$52.27, down 47 cents from the all-time 
high in December 1947. The drop was due 
to a shortening of the average work week. 


STEEL: 


The Gray-Market Probe 


The Senate Small Business subcommittee 
investigating the gray market in steel had 
spent months hunting for elephants. Last 
week it bagged its first game: a mouse. 
Nonetheless, it was the first time the com- 
mittee had actually been able to trace 
some gray-market steel back to a steel- 
maker. 

The dodge was described as working like 
this. N. J. Courtis, for fifteen years an ac- 
count clerk with the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., thought he saw “a chance to make a 
buck” to supplement his $268-a-month 
salary. Through a friend he lined up a 
customer, the Steel City Welders Co. in 
Gary, Ind. Steel City Welders Co. was 
willing to pay $200 to $210 a ton for scarce 
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1c Post Cards 


F R E E ! Learn how thousands of merchants 
and business men are boosting sales in spite of 
—— shortages with lc messages— printed 
na few minutes on gov’t stcards — with 
amazing new, patented CARDMASTER. Your 
*‘todays’’ ideas for specials, read by prospects 
next morning. Not a toy, but a sturdy, adver- 
tising machine, built to last many years. Low 
price, sold direct. Guaranteed, five years. 
SEN D N AM E We'll send free illustrated 
book of money - making 
ideas for your business and complete, unique 
advertising plans. Rush your name today. 
CARDMASTER COMPANY 
4546 Ravenswood Dept. 363, Chicago 40, Ili. 








Five Factories ! 
Selling Direct to User J 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Go" XMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. Write 
for special Xmas tree bulletin, prices. 


ADDRESS BELOW. 


BIVE SPRUCE ; 












Excellent stock, well branched. 5 year old trans- 
plants, 6” to 12” tall. Sent POSTPAID, at plant- 
ing time. No C.O.D. Evergreen folder FREE. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana,Pa. 
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a 2IPPO Lighter — brush finish $3.25 
Initials or signature on reverse side *1 extra 
Ad your dealer 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. DEPT. $, Bradferd, Pa. 
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“Juitation ‘a Speak 


A column open to the 
world’s leading spokesmen 
of all democratic causes. 
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ALBERT EINSTEIN 


Chairman, Emergency Committee 
of Atomic Scientists 


| SAYS 
“THERE IS NO SECRET... 
AND NO DEFENSE” 


f evcgtet the release of atomicenergy, 
our generation has brought into the | 
world the most revolutionary force since | 
prehistoric man’s discovery of fire. This 

basic power of the universe cannot be | 
fitted into the outmoded concept of | 
narrow nationalisms. For there is no 
secret and there is no defense from | 
atomic bombs; there is no possibility of | 
control except through the aroused un- 

derstanding and insistence of the world. 








































_ | . We scientists have pledged all our 
; | strength and knowledge to arousing 
that understanding for we believe that 
an informed citizenry w7/! act for life 
and not for death. 
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The facts every citizen must know 

are these: 

1. Atomic bombs can now be made 
cheaply and in large numbers. They 

will become more destructive. 


NO 


. There is no military defense against 
atomic bombs and none is to be 
expected. 


3. Other nations can rediscover our | 
secret processes by themselves. 


Se eee ne LTT Te e naananeaaeaes 


4. Preparedness against atomic war is 
futile and, if attempted, will ruin the 
structure of our social order. 

5.1f war breaks out, atomic bombs will 
be used and they will surely destroy 
our civilization. 

6. There is no solution to this problem 

ee except international control of atomic 
E energy and the elimination of war. 










All opinions expressed in this series are not neces- 
sarily those of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co. ... but 
are presented as a Public Service Feature. 


Look to this publication for the next 
presentation of “Invitation to Speak”’ 


Oct’ T'T eee 


| ROYAL METAL MFG. 
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“Metal Furniture Since "97" _ 
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steel sheets worth $96 in the legitimate 
market. 

Then Courtis got in touch with the 
Copco Steel & Engineering Co. of Detroit, 
a regular Carnegie-Illinois customer. If 
Copco would ship Steel City Welders the 
necessary sheets, Courtis would see that 
Copco’s orders on Carnegie-Illinois books 
were “expedited.” 

A Shoek: Copco shipped the steel to 
Steel City Welders, billing them at $96 a 
ton. Then Courtis and friend collected the 
difference between that figure and the 
agreed price of $200 to $210 a ton. Between 
them, they cleaned up more than $32,000. 

Herbert J. Watt. Chicago district sales 
manager for Carnegie, said the whole af- 
fair came as a “great shock” to the com- 
pany. Nevertheless it was a shock which 
steel companies have been dreading for 
some time. Though the amount of steel 
diverted by disloyal employes is believed 
to be small, and deals are not illegal, the 
disclosure is painfully embarrassing. 

Most of the gray-market steel is believed 
to come from shipments diverted by regu- 


lar steel customers from phony export 
shipments. 
PROMOTION: 
The Inquiring Editor 
Three weeks ago a_ stock salesman 


dropped into the office of Leslie Gould, 
financial editor of Hearst’sNew York Jour- 
nal-American. He confided a bizarre tale 
of a stock-promotion scheme by the Amer- 


* ' 


- cording to Gould, was studded with such 


Milk Cow: Five-year-old Joan Benett plays with the latest thing in 
toy animals—a cow that moos and gives milk. The soft stuffed ani- 
mal, on display at the American Toy Fair in New York, has a rub- 
ber udder and built-in reservoir. A squeeze brings instant response. 
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ican Silver Corp. To check the story, 
Gould sent a reporter who took a job sell- 
ing stock for the company. 

Last week Gould began unpeeling the 
layers from a deal that he called “the 
most fantastic in Wall Street’s memory.” 
The star was a smooth-talking Hollywood 
press agent, N. James Elliott: the setting 
was an abandoned silver mine untouched 
by pick or shovel in 50 years; the cast, ac- 


Hollywood names as Esther Williams, Mar- 
tha Raye, Betty Hutton, Ben Blue, Car- 
men Miranda, Sonny Tufts, and Henry 
Fonda. 

Press Agent Elliott had organized Amer- 
ican Silver in 1946 by advancing “sub- 
stantial” sums to lease and operate idle 
silver mines in the ghost town of Pana- 
mint City, Calif. He submitted a_ pro- 
spectus to the SEC to sell 1,200,000 shares 
of stock at 30 cents each, the capital to 
be used to develop the mines. The cautious- 
ly worded statement made no promises 
and admitted in so many words that the 
enterprise was a gamble. The SEC 
proved. 

Then Elliott swung into action. Sales- 
men were armed with a selling kit that 
tantalized would-be customers with an 
animated map of the property which 
showed movie stars Helmut Dantine, Alan 
Curtis, Ben Blue, and others shoveling 
paydirt at Panamint City. 

Silver Junket: The big come-on was a 
grandiose map detailing a transcontinental 
junket from Panamint City to Hollywood 
and ending in New York. A truck loaded 
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with 10 tons of silver ore would pass 
through 54 cities en route for civic re- 
ceptions. 

The climax would be a motorcycle- 
escorted ride through New York City to 
No. 1 Wall Street, where the ore, guarded 
by four men toting 30-30 rifles, would be 
dumped on the sidewalk for photographs. 
That evening the ore truck would be 
driven into the main ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria for a stockholders’ meet- 
ing. Two hundred celebrities would partici- 
pate; the meeting would be_ broadcast 
over a national hookup. Admission for 
stockholders would be free; others would 
pay $10. 

When Financial Editor Gould began to 
investigate, the flossy scheme fell apart. 
Most of the cities supposed to participate 
in the transcontinental stdck sale dis- 
claimed any knowledge of the great re- 
ceptions they were supposed to tender EI- 
liott’s crew. Some of the stars themselves 
sail that they hadn’t even heard of EI- 
liott. The Waldorf knew nothing about the 
stockholders’ meeting; anyhow, neither its 
elevators nor its ballroom could hold the 
ore-laden truck. 

Slipping Shares: Furthermore, EI- 
lioit’s stock, currently being peddled in 
New York at 25 cents a share, was selling 
in San Francisco for 17 cents a share. Last 
week it dropped to 10 cents. 

Gould’s final blast: Elliott had been in- 
dicted in Los Angeles in 1944 and fined 
$3.500 in connection with a construction 
scheme. ; 

Meanwhile, the New York State At- 
torney General’s office, tipped off by a com- 
plaint, had also been investigating. As the 
week ended, it was on the trail of Al Gross, 
underworld character and_ self-confessed 
figure in a recent New York pier-leasing 
scandal, from whose offices Elliott had 
been promoting his silver deal. 

The. Attorney General had also wired 
each of the Hollywood stars to find out 
his part. The plot, as Hollywood says, 
was thickening. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Health: The Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. is making a new germ-killing ultra- 
violet lamp claimed to be twice as ef- 
fective as any previous lamp of this type. 

For Painters: The Air Flow Brush Co. 
of New York announces a new paintbrush 
which eliminates dipping and dripping. 
A flexible rubber hose in the handle feeds 
paint to the brush from a gravity tank. 

For Typists: A new carbon paper made 
by the Underwood Corp. of New York has 
a Vinylite backing to prevent curling. 

for Autos: An oil-checking device, 
product of the Parkwood Manufacturing 
Co. of Philadelphia, lights up an amber 
signal on the dashboard when the oil in 
the crankcase drops below normal. 
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End this 


kind of 


filing frenzy 





... With the G/W “Safeguard” Filing Outfit 


There is an easy way to make 
sure of having the papers you 
want when you want them. The 
G/W “Safeguard” Filing Outfit 
is simple to install, a snap to 
operate. With five minutes’ ex- 
planation anyone can file and 
find swiftly and accurately. 
‘‘Safeguard’”’ Outfits come 
ready-packaged for one to four 
drawers of letter-size filing. 
Guides, folders, labels, every- 
thing—including an easy-to-fol- 


FREE 


Find-i-tis* Booklet— 
amusing, easy-to-read, 
yet packed with facts 
that simplify filing. Ask 
for it at your Globe- 
Wernicke dealer or send 
this coupon now. 







Globe - Wernicke 
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The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Dept. NW-38, Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
Please send my copy of the Find-i-tis booklet. 


low instruction sheet—is there. 
If you need a larger system or 
have special problems, your 
Globe-Wernicke dealer will glad- 
ly make a free survey and give 
you helpful advice. 

For complete satisfaction from 
your filing system, be sure to get 
time-saving and energy-saving 
GlobeArt STEEL FILES, preci- 
sion built for feather-touch opera- 
tion. Ask your G/W dealer to dem- 
onstrate today—or mail coupon. 
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Visible Record Systems 
Office Furniture 
Bookcases 

Stationers’ Supplies 





Soaked in water 


8 days \ 





»»-Patapar came 
out strong 


Patapar (the full name is Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment) is a very special kind of paper. 
It can be soaked in water eight days, eight 
weeks or as long as you want—and come out 
intact, strong, glistening. 

If you’re a manufacturer or business man 
who needs a material that is not afraid of 
moisture or water, it may pay you to know 
more about this high wet-strength paper. 


Patapar resists grease, too 


In addition to wet-strength, Patapar has the 
quality of grease-proofness. It resists the pen- 
etration of grease, fats, oils. 

Products like butter and bacon are 
wrapped in it and kept fresh and appetizing. 


Pays off in hundreds of ways 


Patapar is made in 179 different types to fill 
an endless variety of needs. It is furnished 
plain or printed with brand names and 
colorful designs. It pays off for business men 
in hundreds of ways. They use it for food 
wrappers, soap mold liners, milk can gas- 
kets, liners for motor oil containers, ham 
boiler liners, flower wrappers. These 

are just a few examples. 
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BUSINESS MEN: 
For more informa- 
tion about Patapar 
and its applications 
write on your business 
letterhead for booklet N, 
“The Story of Patapar.” 





Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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HENEVER it is shown that, unless 

Europe abandons inflation and 
collectivism, the Marshall plan is un- 
likely to bring the economic revival 
that its supporters expect of it, one of 
them is sure to reply that it is not to be 
judged primarily as an économic but 
as a political plan. Politics is somewhat 
outside of this column’s 
province. Yet it has always 
seemed to me that it is pre- 
cisely as a political program 
that the Marshall plan most 
obviously falls short. It 
seems to rest on the pleasant 
illusion that if we pour 
enough of the American tax- 
payer’s money into Europe 
we need never make the 
hard diplomatic decisions, 
or take the unequivocal and unyielding 
stand, that might otherwise seem the 
only _reply to relentless Russian ag- 
gression. It helps to support the fatal 
assumption that dollars can buy any- 
thing, including liberty, democracy, 
and peace. 


URELY the fate of Czechoslovakia 
S and Finland ought to destroy these 
iridescent illusions forever. It has been 
officially estimated that the funds we 
are asked to contribute under the 
Marshall plan would be equivalent to 
3 to 5 per cent of the national produc- 
tion of the sixteen recipient nations. 
Suppose that the plan had already 
been in operation, that Czechoslovakia 
had been a beneficiary under it, and 
that its hving standards had _ been 
raised 3 to 5 per cent, or even 10 to 20 
per cent, above the levels that they 
actually reached. Does anyone serious- 
ly think that the present tragedy 
would have been averted? In fact, as 
The New York Times has pointed out: 
“Tt is an ironic sidelight on postwar 
history that Russia’s latest prize was 
put on its feet by nearly a quarter of 
a billion dollars advanced by the 
United States.” The theory that Com- 
munism takes over poverty-stricken 
countries, but is powerless elsewhere, 
no more explains the fate of Czecho- 
slovakia than it does the Wallace vote 
in the Bronx. 

Is it not clear at last that far stern- 
er means than “economic aid” are 
needed to combat world Communism? 
At the very least, the fate of Czecho- 





Communism and the Marshall Plan 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





slovakia ought to expose forever the 
futility of trying to appease Stalin, of 
“trusting” him, or trying to “do busi- 
ness” with him. Yet we continue to 
pour goods into one end of Austria 


while Stalin pulls them out of the 
other. We are still anxiously trying to 
get his 


worthless signature to still 
more worthless agreements. 

As for the purely eco- 
nomic aspects of the Mar- 
shall plan, it is becoming 
increasingly evident — that 
Europe’s need is less than 
has been represented. While 
its need for foodstuffs is still 
serious, its new crops, ex- 
pected to be far superior to 
last year’s, will be harvested 
five or six months from now. 
As for most other needs, The New 
York Times published a dispatch from 
Geneva on Feb. 2 which declared: “In 
every case, experts [of the United 
Nations Economic Commission] have 
found that the European shortages— 
both over all and country by country 
—were much less than the governments 
alleged and less than expected a few 
months ago . . . It has been known for 
a long time that several, some think 
most, countries in Europe now have a 
greater total of goods and _ services 
available for consumption and invest- 
ment purposes than before the war.” 


NOTHER warning comes from Roy 
Harrod, an economist at Oxford 
and author of a recent volume called 
“Are These Hardships Necessary?” In 
The London Banker for December he 
writes: “There is a fallacy which has 
taken root in Europe which may be 
very dangerous precisely because it has 
a strong appeal for Americans. This is 
that large-scale capital reconstruction 
is necessary for the revival of the 
economies . We must seek to dis- 
illusion the Americans of the idea that 
Europe cannot survive unless she 
embarks upon a_ large-scale capital 
modernization program. This is likely 
to waste American assistance and in- 
tensify all the specific difficulties which 
arise from the inflationary pressure 
throughout Europe. It will defer re- 
covery in the vital matters of currency 
reform, the restoration of circulating 
capital, and the revival of productive 
effort.” 
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AXIAL LOAD CARRIED BY 
SEPARATE THRUST BEARINGS 



























































RADIAL LOAD CARRIED BY 2 
DOUBLE-ROW ROLLER BEARINGS 





ENGINEERED BY 
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5 £6 F™ INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 





Up to 500% greater spindle rigidity...assured by these SSF heavy-duty 


machine-tool bearings... permits faster, deeper and smoother cutting. 
No bearing adjustment required for variations of speed, feed or 


depth of cut. Better work...lower production costs. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
SU THE RIGHT BEARING IN THE RIGHT PLACE 












NOW YOU CAN VISIT 
Friends and Kelatives 


IN EUROPE! 


It’s so easy to go abroad by American Flagship! You can take a trans- 
atlantic flight in New York, Boston, Philadelphia or Washington and 
be in Europe in only a few hours. 
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Check these important advantages 
of going to Europe by Flagship! 
Time-saving. 4-engine Flagships take you overseas overnight—save at 


least a week of travel time on a round trip. It’s the modern way to travel! 
Economical. No tips, no extras, no tax on fares. Enjoy guest meals and 
cocktails. 

Dependable. You travel in the finest 4-engine planes, manned by skilled 
crews. American has the experience of more than | 5,000 transatlantic flights. 
Convenient. You can leave from any of the 73 cities on American’s domes- 
tic routes and go American all the way to your inland destination. 
Comfortable. You travel at the comfort level, “above the weather’”’...in 
soft seats...with plenty of room. 


Democratic. Everyone pays the same fare and gets the same superior 
accommodations and service. 


Frequent. Fifteen transatlantic flights every week. You can plan your 
crossings to suit your convenience. 


~ Easy. Any American Airlines office or authorized travel agent can handle 


your reservation request...for next week or next year. 


BETTER BY AIR...BEST BY AMERICAN! Flagships serve Amsterdam, 


Berlin, Copenhagen, Frankfurt-am-Main, Glasgow, Helsinki, London, 
Oslo, Reykjavik, Shannon and Stockholm —with direct connections to 
all other important European points. 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC, e AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC. 
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Bishop Sherrill helped the needy 


Million by Microphone 


Today I call our people to the support of 
the churches’ program of world relief . . . As 
we think of the blessings and comforts we en- 
joy, as we worship this morning in the peace 
and beauty of our own parish churches, can we 
in the presence of God, the loving Father of 
all, fail to respond? 


It was one of the largest and most un- 
usual religious radio programs ever broad- 
cast. On Sunday morning, Feb. 29, Episco- 
palians throughout the country paused in 
their services to listen to radios specially 
installed right in their churches. They 
heard Presiding Bishop Henry Knox Sher- 
rill appeal for $1,000,000 to aid those in 
want the world over. 

In some 4,400 parishes and missions, 
about 85 per cent of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church’s 1,612,090 communicants 
were tuned in at 11:30 a.m. EST (and in 
other time zones by transcription ai the 
same hour). Transcribed hymns by the 
choir of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York opened and closed 
the fifteen-minute program. Bishop Sher- 
rill urged Episcopalians to join the Chris- 
tian Fellowship, which “knows no barriers 
of nationality, for in Christ we are mem- 
bers one of another and so we are to bear 
one another’s burdens.” 

About 600 stations carried the special 
broadcast, including almost 250 Mutual 
outlets as well as some NBC, CBS. and 
independent stations. The church hoped 
that through this hookup its Presiding 
Bishop’s Fund would be subscribed in one 
day. As returns began flooding in March 1, 
it was evident that the $1,000,000 gatliered 
in the name of good will would soon be 
speeding to help the needy. 
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Industry and Agriculture are Partners 
in Chicago and Northern Illinois... 


Tue LOCATION of Chicago and Northern Illinois 
has made it the world center for food processing and 
farm implement production. A billion dollars worth of 
food is processed annually here in the heart of the 
nation’s greatest hog-raising and cattle-feeding area. 

The first beef was packed for shipment to Detroit 
in 1832, the hides being utilized for trunks, saddles 
and harness. The growing influx of grain, cattle, hogs 
and other products from the farms soon led to the 
establishment of other branches of manufacturing— 
milling, soap and candle-making, lard rendering, glue 
manufacture and cooperage. 


Supplying Farm Machinery to the World 

John Deere’s development of the steel plow in Grand 
Detour and Cyrus McCormick’s decision to move the 
manufacture of his celebrated reaper to Chicago inau- 
gurated the agricultural implement industry here. 
Today this area is the largest producer of farm machinery 
in the world. 

Due in great measure to the city’s growth as the 


natural railway center of the Middle West, and the 


invention of the refrigerator car in 1874, Chicago 
became the hub of the American meat packing indus- 
try. Since the opening of the Union Stock Yards in 
1865, it has received nearly one billion meat animals. 
By 1885, its purchases exceeded a million dollars a 
day. In Illinois alone, farmers have derived more 
than 40 per cent of their total income over the years 
from meat and meat products. 

Ingenious utilization of the by-products of the meat 
industry allowed the early packers to market meat at 
lower prices than local butchers in the East could offer. 
Early by-products were lard, tallow, brushes, Prus- 


sian blue, bone black, beef gall, beef extract, glycer- 
ine, gelatin, fertilizer and glue. Today, the processing 
of by-products is so specialized that the farmer usually 
receives more for the live beef he markets than the 
packer realizes from the sale of meat from the animal. 
By-products from meat packing now add at least 200 
million dollars annually to Chicago industries. A few 
examples of such by-products are feeds, felt goods, 
leather and sheep-lined clothing, manufacturing bones, 
athletic goods and pharmaceuticals, for which the 
glands of the animals supply insulin, adrenalin, thy- 
roid extract and many other remedies. 

Several large private laboratories in Chicago and 
Northern Illinois are developing non-food utilization 
of farm crops and residues in this huge grain distribut- 
ing and trading center. The Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Research Laboratory in Northern Illinois, which 
discovered a way of multiplying penicillin production 
200 times during wartime experiments, is now seek- 
ing new uses for corn, soybeans and wheat. 


Still More Uses for By-Products 

More than fifty products are already manufactured 
fromcorn. Illinois has four of the nation’s eleven corn 
refining plants, including one of the largest in the 
world. From soybeans, in which Illinois is a leader 
in production, are derived paints, plastics, varnish, 
soap, linoleum and oilcloth, as well as many edible 
products. 

Learning long ago the value of interdependence be- 
tween city and farm, the Chicago and Northern IIli- 
nois area is, and always will be, part and partner of 
the world’s richest agricultural empire—the valley of 
the Upper Mississippi and the great plains beyond. 








This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential characteristics of Chicago and Northern Illinois 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois— Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ° 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ec ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Visit the CHICAGO TECHNICAL CONFERENCE and PRODUCTION SHOW 
March 22-23-24 © Stevens Hotel © See}Chicago’s Technical Know-How on Display 
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Life Among the Grapefruit 


by JOHN LARDNER 


ACK in the 1880s, if I may assume 
B my long gray beard for a moment, 
the statuesque Pop Anson decided 
that if his Chicago baseball players 
started the season full of beer, which 
was their normal winter diet, suds 
would squirt from their ears whenever 
they caught a fly ball, thus giving the 
team an interesting appear- 
ance but a bad name. So he 
took them to Hot Springs 
for a couple of weeks to boil 
the Budweiser out of them. 

That was not actually the 
first spring-training program 
in baseball history, but tra- 
dition says it was, and it 
will do till a better story 
comes along. The custom 
took hold; ever since An- 
son’s time, ballplayers have headed for 
the training belt at this time of year 
with all the eager speed and zest of a 
glacier moving uphill. 


HE grind began a bit later than 
j ioral this winter, just because the 
boys love training so little. In the re- 
cent new owner-player agreement, 
which emancipated the players to a 
point where they are almost as free as 
Holstein cows, it was stipulated that 
no one had to report for training be- 
fore March 1. Exhibition games _ will 
be played as soon as ever, meaning 
that the owners will start getting their 
expenses back as soon as ever. 

It’s hard for a player to enjoy him- 
self much at a time when sadistic man- 
agers and coaches are running him in 
circles around the warm landscape, 
melting the knots and maybe a few 
stray Martinis out of his system. How- 
ever, the more gifted minds in the 
game have always managed to relax 
and entertaiy themselves down South. 
Rabbit Maranville, the fun-loving Bos- 
ton Braves shortstop of some years 
ago, disturbed his boss Bob Quinn one 
day with his reason for coming late 
to practice. 

“Where have you been, Rabbit?” 
asked Mr. Quinn sternly. 

“I’ve picked up a job on the side to 
make spare money,” explained Mr. 
Maranville. “I feed the rattlesnakes at 
the snake farm outside of town here. 
Boy, do they snap for that food when 
I reach it in!” 

Aware that there was indeed a rat- 
tlesnake farm outside of town, Mr. 





Quinn turned pale and ordered the 
Rabbit to resign from his new job at 
once. He never was sure if Mr. Maran- 
ville was kidding him or not, knowing 
the shortstop to be a man of great 
eccentricity, but he consoled himself 
after a while with the thought that if a 
rattler bit Maranville, the snake would 
probably die, not the Rabbit. 

Pepper Martin of the 
Cardinals, one of the wild- 
est base-runners of all time, 
found recreation by giving 
sliding lessons to rookies in 
the lobby of the Princess 
Martha Hotel in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Evenings, he pro- 
moted fights between _bell- 
hops at the local boxing club, 
with Dizzy Dean as referee. 
Mr. Dean was so stimulated by the ex- 
perience that he started a fight for 
himself with a sports writer, the late 
Jack Miley, in a hotel in Tampa, and 
let the rest of the Cardinal team finish 
it while he retired to the sidelines to 
get a referee’s view. 

As for Lefty Gomez, once the toast 
of the Yankee pitching staff, he was 
accustomed to divert himself by think- 
ing up ingenious bets with Van Lingle 
Mungo, the Brooklyn pitcher, who 
trained nearby. The firmest article of 
Mr. Mungo’s belief was that he could 
outhit Gomez—as who could not?—so 
that when the Yankee pitcher bet him 
a large amount that the sum of the 
digits in his batting average that year 
would exceed the sum in Mungo’s ay- 
erage, Mr. Mungo grabbed the offer. 
Mungo’s average at the season’s end 
was, as I recall it, .221. Gomez won the 
wager with a powerful .090. 


HANCING to meet Mrs. Babe Didrik- 
C son Zaharias the other day, your 
correspondent asked her if she remem- 
bered one of the high points of his own 
spring-training experience: a day in 
Florida when this remarkable lady 
pitched an exhibition inning for the 
Cardinals against the Boston Red Sox. 
She remembered it well, including a 
tremendously long ball hit off her 
pitching by James E. Foxx. 

“T forget who caught it,” said the 
Babe nonchalantly. 

It seemed impolite to say so to her 
face, but if anyone caught that ball, it 
was some lucky young fellow in 
Georgia, the nearest adjoining state. 
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HOCKEY: 


Bet Your Life 


No sport had taken greater pains to 
avoid even a whisper of suspicion. In the 
National Hockey League, a team never 
knew who would be referee for its next 
game until he walked into the arena. The 
referee himself wasn’t given any more ad- 
vance notice than he needed to make a 
train reservation. 

For players, it had become impossible 
to be unaware of hockey’s rigid attitude. 
Its rules on transgressions are conspicuous- 
ly posted in every dressing room. 

But to an occasional player, the $5,500 
to $9,000 that hockey pays for a season’s 
work just isn’t enough. Last week De- 
troit police, poking into the prosperity of 
a paroled bank robber and gambler named 
James Tamer, stumbled ‘upon evidence 
that at least three unidentified National 
League players had been trying to fatten 
their incomes by betting on games. 

Crossed Wires: The most startling 
exhibit was a transcription of a tapped 
telephone conversation between Tamer 
and a player. “Don’t worry about the game 
tonight,” the player allegedly assured the 
gambler. “One of the players is sick and 
another’s baby died and he won’t be play- 
ing, and I don’t intend to do so good. 
Don’t worry. Bet $500 for me.” 

If that sounded like precious informa- 
tion for gamblers, it had nevertheless back- 
fired. Investigators deduced that the game 
in question was the Feb. 18 contest be- 
tween the Boston Bruins and Chicago 
Black Hawks in Chicago—and that night 
Defenseman Jack Crawford of the Bruins 
wasn’t told about the death of his 4-day- 
old daughter until after he had helped his 
crippled team score a 4-2 victory over 
Chicago, the betting favorite. 

In New York, President Clarence Camp- 
bell of the National League said inquiries 
thus far had failed to disclose evidence of 
player gambling. But he headed for De- 
troit to check with police, and he left no 
doubt that the anti-gambling rules posted 
in his league’s dressing rooms mean what 


they say. 


RACING: 


Horse of the New Year? 


Around the Calumet stables, Citation 
proves that a horse can be a thorough)red 
without tantrums. When he comes in from 
the track, he goes through his cool-down 
without any prima-donna snorting. At 
mealtime he always cleans his plate, no 
matter how much they give him. He's a 
fine sleeper, too. Unlike most thorough- 
breds, he snores loudly. 

Out on the track, Citation obviously 
loves to run, whether it is a race or just 
a workout. The only day he was beaten, 
some spectators thought he was held back 


O Newsweek, March 8, 1948 
































Look carefully when you buy fuses. Look again when you put one in. For most 
household circuits they should read “15 amperes’—and no more. Using an 


oversize fuse creates a dangerous fire hazard in your home. If trouble occurs in 
the circuit, the wires may become white hot and quickly start a fire. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. the founding ofthe Aetna 


in 1819...throughwars, con- 
os . ie 
flagrations and depressions 


wire Insurance Group ...no policyholder has ever 


suffered loss because of 
eitat Sho . : 
OC andard Zell Ul¢- Mel Mela MW \-lislom ela 
BY Ptandard HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT : 
B protection pany to. meet its 
*auy 13ue ° ° 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. obligations. 
AETNA INSURANCE CO, THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 















They make FIRE fight FIRE 


Imagine a FIRE-fighting system 
put into action by the FIRE it- 
self ..discharging water when 
and where the FIRE starts. The 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler 
System has long been doing this 
in thousands of plants. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK...CHICAGO...PHILADELPHIA 
Oftices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one Can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and ——e in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, 
rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. 
.. . If your oe. hasn’t it, don’t waste money 
on substitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail 
you a generous trial box. 1. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4872-C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Write today for FREE book, “THE LAW- TRAINED 
MAN,” which shows how to learn law in spare time 
through the Blackstone course prepared by 60 well- 
known law authorities. We furnish all material includ- 
ing 18-volume Modern American Law library. Many 
successful attorneys among our graduates. LL.B. degree. 
Moderate cost; easy terms; Money-Back Agreement. 
BLACKSTONE COLLEGE OF LAW 
225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 33, Chicago 1, Ili. 
A Correspondence Institution Founded in 1890 
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Educators throughout the country consider 
Newsweek the "textbook of today"’ and 
use it as part of over 20 study courses. 


For information about student rates and 
free supplementary study material write 


NEWSWEEK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
152 West 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send onl 

$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions olen: 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 
BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 134 


513 Olive St. e St. Louis 1, Mo. 
SEND NO MONEY «~ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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to permit first money to go to a stable- 
mate, Bewitch. 

In a workout at Hialeah, Fla., last week, 
Citation made even rival trainers rave. 
The well-built bay son of Bull Lea ran 
half a mile in 47 seconds and 5 furlongs in 
one minute flat. Bert Williams, trainer of 
Relic, commented: “Citation is the best 
three-year-old I’ve ever seen at this time 
of the year, and I’m not forgetting Man 
o° War.” 

Steam: In the $62,100 Flamingo Stakes, 
Feb. 28, Citation made up a lot of other 
people’s minds. Halfway through the back- 
stretch in a mile-and-a-furlong test, he 
charged between horses to take the lead. 
To Jockey Ted Atkinson on Pennant Day 
he must have looked pretty eager: “I just 
got the hell out of his way. I didn’t want 
to get run over.” At the finish, Citation 
was six lengths in front and still going 
away in 1:48.8, three-fifths of a second 
short of the track record. 

Racing fans talked as if they meant to 
make him the biggest Kentucky Derby 
favorite in years. One racing expert, Frank 
Ortell of The New York World-Telegram, 
went even farther: “Citation will be the 
triple-crown winner of 1948.” 


Talon From Behind 


Jockey Eddie Arcaro made it sound 
more like a lottery than a test of skill: 
“You've got to have a lot of luck to win 
in a big field.” Two weeks earlier, in the 
$70,900 San Antonio Handicap at Santa 
Anita his horse Talon had had both luck 
and the nerve to make the most of it. 
Last in a field of eighteen at the half-mile 
pole, Talon had won by a neck without ever 



























Washout: 7,757 rain-soaked fans saw Willie Pep, featherweight 
champ, score his 123rd victory in 125 pro bouts by KOing 
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getting much racing room: 
through knotholes.” 

On Feb. 28, in the $139,600 Santa Anita 
Handicap, Talon again was last in a field 
of fourteen at the quarter-mile mark. Go- 
ing into the stretch, he was still four 
lengths behind front-running On Trust «nd 
was pretty well hemmed in. Only a {ur. 
long from the finish, the gray Argeniine 
six-year-old got through, and Arcaro didn’t 
taken any of the credit: “I don’t know 
just how he did it.” At the wire Talon 
was better than On Trust by a photo-fin- 
ish nose, worth $102,500 to Owner Rich- 
ard N. Ryan. A $27,000 buy last August, 
Talon became the third South American 
runner to hit this jackpot since it was first 
put up in 1935. The others: Kayak IT and 
Olhaverry. 


“We came 


TRACK: 


Now the Photo Finish 


Stubbornly, the announcer twice stated 
that Eddie Conwell was the winner of the 
60-yard dash in the National AAU indoor 
championships at Madison Square Garden 
Feb. 21. Just as stubbornly, the crowd's 
booing insisted that Bill Mathis had won. 

For once, a crowd’s jeers did more than 
let off steam. Reshuffling their opinions, 
officials decided Mathis had, after all, won. 

The effect didn’t end there. While Reg- 
gie Pearman and Irv Mondschein were 
leading New York University to a success- 
ful defense of its Intercollegiate AAAA 
team championship in the Garden Feb. 28, 
there was something new at the finish line: 
a Bulova Photo-Timer to double-check 
officials’ opinions. 






Acme 


Humberto Sierra in the tenth round last week in Miami, Fla. But 
the promoter took the worst soaking: an estimated $43,000 loss. 


Newsweek 
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he Goldbergs 


“Me and Molly” is Gertrude 
Berg’s stage version of her 
popular radio program about 
the Goldberg family. In theo- 
ry, this should have turned 
out as perfunctorily calcu- 
lated as another “Abie’s Irish 
Rose.” Instead, Mrs. Berg’s 
play is a warm, amusing, and 
often touching comedy of real 
people and their minor prob- 
lems. 

The time is 1919, and the 
scene is an apartment in the 
Bronx into which the Gold- 
berys have just moved with 
the idea of buying a piano for 
their daughter Rosie (Joan 
Lazer). The plot is only a 
little more complicated than 
that. Uncle David (Eli Mintz) 
gets the piano, and Molly 
Goldberg sees to it that the 
bashful Mr. Mendel (David 
Opatoshu) marries the resi- 
dent piano teacher (Margaret 
Feury). The rest is concerned 
with Jake Goldberg’s ambition 
to go into the dress business 
for himself, and with Molly’s maternal 
coaching from the sidelines. 

Ezra Stone directs these intimate mat- 
ters with dispatch and, considering their 
identification with vaudeville, with sur- 
prising subtlety. The cast is uniformly 
good, from the Goldbergs and their rela- 
tions to a drove of visiting neighbors. 
Philip Loeb fusses and fumes properly as 
the harassed head of the Goldberg ménage, 
but it is Gertrude Berg herself who sets 
the pace for the evening with a thoroughly 
likable impersonation of her own Molly 
Goldberg. (Mr ann Motty. Smith «& 
Feigay and Herbert Kenwith, in associa- 
tion with David Cummings, producers. 
Ezra Stone, director. Harry Horner, sets.) 


On Broadway 


While “Mister Roberts” (Newsweek, 
March 1) was taking over Broadway, the 
theater stayed alive and kicking chiefly 
with revivals: 
> For two weeks Louis J. Singer and the 
American Repertory Theater offered an 
Ibsen revival that included “Ghosts” and 
“Hedda Gabler,” with Eva Le Gallienne as 
the lady in each case. Although Miss Le 
Gallienne gave a thoughtful and restrained 
performance as both Mrs. Alving and 
Hedda Tesman, neither was quite good 
enough to keep Ibsen up to date. 
> The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, now 
in its second two-month stretch at the 
New Century Theater, is just what you 
have a right to expect. Here is the perfect 
interpretation of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Picking your G-and-S is a matter of 
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Gertrude Berg as Molly (with Lester Carr) 


opinion. But this department had never 
seen “The Yeomen of the Guard” before, 
and slightly overwhelmed, concluded that 
this was even better than “Iolanthe,” 
hitherto its favorite operetta. 

> The revival of Noel Coward’s “Tonight 
at 8:30” includes six of his nine one-act 
plays, and Homer Curran, Russell Lewis, 
and Howard Young have done the right 
thing by bringing Gertrude Lawrence back 
for the occasion. Although Noel Coward 
is among the missing, Graham Payn pinch 
hits adequately in boudoir and bathrobe. 
Philip Tonge is excellent as the henpecked 
husband in “Fumed Oak,” the one-acter 
that stands up best through the ages, which 
go back to 1935. 

© Following its American debut. with 
“John Bull’s Other Island” (Newsweek, 
Feb. 23) the Dublin Gate Players offered 
two plays never before seen in this country. 
The first, “The Old Lady Says ‘No!’” is a 
Celtic allegory involving Robert Emmet 
and bad times in Ireland of the early 
1800s. The play is imaginatively staged, 
full of blarney and fustian, and slightly 
baffling. 

On the other hand, the Gate’s third of- 
fering, “Where Stars Walk,” would be 
charming in any language without an en- 
cyclopedia. Micheal Mac Liammoir has 
written a play that only the Irish can get 
away with. It has charm, wit, mysticism, 
and a devastating though affectionate rib- 
bing of a bumptious visiting Briton. Di- 
rected by Hilton Edwards, Mac Liammdir 
is fine in the leading role, and so are 
Helena Hughes and Meriel Moore as his 
principal co-workers. 
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GLUYAS 
Wiclians 


$0 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Boiler explosion wrecks western 
radio station. Operators have fire 
extended coverage, but no boiler 
insurance. They thought they were 
insured. Their loss—$43,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different ‘‘gaps”’ in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
“29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,” 
today. It may save you 
money! 
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AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4740 Sheridan Road f | 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail me my FREE copy of “29 Gaps" ] 
in Your Bridge to Security.” ‘ 
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Little Lord Ferruccio 


On the afternoon of Feb. 28, Carnegie 
Hall in New York was far more like a 
circus arena than like the dignified house 
of music it usually is. Small boys beat 
time vaguely, squirmed, and were shushed. 
Grown men rose from their seats, waved 
their arms, and shouted “bravissimo.” 
Women with maternal gleams in their 
eyes beat their hands and cried out in 
Italian. One, Maria Dell’Orefice by name, 
became so overwrought that she made a 
speech—also in emot:on-racked Italian. 

The occasion for this Roman carnival 
was the American debut of Ferruccio 
Burco, Italian conducting prodigy. Since 
Master Burco has already had his day in 
Europe (Newsweek, Nov. 17, 1947), he 
inevitably had to be brought to this coun- 
try before he lost his youth. Nearly 9 (he 
was born in Milan on April 5, 1939), he 
is even now too sturdy looking for the 
exaggeratedly short pants of his Little 
Lord Fauntleroy suit. And his long brown 
girlish curls could use a shearing. 

For his program, Ferruccio chose over- 
tures by Bellini, Verdi, Rossini, Wagner, 
and Berlioz—plus the First Symphony of 
Beethoven. Since the 80 men hired to 
play for him were mostly from the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, it was not 
surprising that Master Burco did rather 
well. That program the musicians could 
have played in their sleep. The boy did, 
however, display a remarkable memory, 
a keen sense of rhythm, and the born in- 
stincts of an actor. 

What distressed the critics was the 
circus exploitation and _ overstimulated 
adulation. Both are almost certain to ruin 
what musical talents Ferruccio un- 
doubtedly possesses. 


To Exile 


Most people know that Gerhard Eisler, 
big man among American Communists, 
has a composer-brother named Hanns. 
Hanns also has been an anti-Communist 
target. Although the charges remain to be 
proved, they have made the composer 
decide to leave this country voluntarily. 

Not so well known is just how im- 
portant Eisler is to other composers. Be- 
sides being one of the world’s authorities 
on film music, he is one of the few living 
masters of Arnold Schénberg’s twelve- 
tone scale. On the eve of his proposed de- 
parture from the United States, therefore, 
a group of fellow composers—Leonard 
Bernstein, Aaron Copland, David Dia- 
mond, Roy Harris, Roger Sessions, Walter 
Piston, and Randall Thompson—pre- 
sented an all-Eisler concert at Town Hall 
on Feb. 28. 

Anyone there to look for social sig- 
nificance came to the wrong place. As a 
matter of fact, Eisler writes just the kind 
of music Soviet Russia is’ condemning 
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right now (Newsweek, Feb. 23). If 
Prokofieff and Shostakovich were spanked 
for “propaganda of atonality, dissonance, 
and disharmony,” Eisler, were he in Rus- 
sia, would probably be sent to Siberia. 


Reunion at the Met 


When Elmer Rice’s “Street Scene” was 
given a musical production on Broadway 
in 1947, there were many who thought 
that in this show the sickly infant called 
American opera was growing up. The 
Kurt Weill score was easy to listen to, 





L. Melancon 


Opera debutant Sullivan with Stoska 


but it demanded voices above and beyond 
the call of musical-comedy duty. And to 
many of the trained ears there were two 
voices in the cast that spelled Grand 
Opera in capital letters. 

Polyna Stoska, who played and sang 
the role of Mrs. Maurrant, was easily 
voted the Voice Most Likely to Succeed. 
Behind her were extensive European ex- 
perience and a smashing success with the 
New York City Opera Co. That shé would 
be tapped by the Met was conceded to 
be only a matter of time, and a short 
time at that. ‘ 

The other voice marked by knowing 
listeners belonged to Brian Sullivan, the 
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Irish Catholic who sang the role of Sam 
Kaplan, Jew. That he was operatic ma- 
terial was obvious. How soon he would be 
ready for the Metropolitan was another 
matter. He was young (27) and might 
need further seasoning. But when Frank 
St. Leger, a vital man both at the Met 
and at the Central City Opera Festival 
in Colorado, signed Sullivan to sing Flore- 
stan in last summer’s Central City pro- 
duction of Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” the mu- 
sically wise nodded sagely and knew that 
if the summer went well, a winter at the 
Met couldn’t be far behind. 

Dramatic Debutants: As was ex- 
pected, the Met announced Miss Stoska 
as a new member before the season 


' opened. And as was predicted (News- 


WEEK, Nov. 17, 1947), she became a re- 
markably valuable addition to the com- 
pany. Up until last week she had sung 
five major roles—Donna Elvira in “Don 
Giovanni,” Eva in “Die Meistersinger,” 
Elisabeth in “Tannhiuser,” Freia in “Das 
Rheingold,” and Gutrune in “Gétterdim- 
merung.” 

On Dec. 29, Sullivan signed his own Met 
contract. On Feb. 23 he made his debut 
in the title role of Benjamin Britten’s 
“Peter Grimes’—singing opposite Miss 
Stoska, who was taking on her sixth big 
role,* Ellen Orford. 

Although the critics had all turned out 
two weeks before for the first Met per- 
formance of “Peter Grimes” (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 23), they came again. What they 
heard was a stunning, drama-packed show. 
With the premiére under their belt, the 
cast, chorus, and orchestra turned in a 
beautifully integrated performance, and 
Sullivan and Miss Stoska made the trying 
characters of Peter and Ellen come alive. 

Regards to Broadway: As had Miss 
Stoska, Sullivan made Broadway a show- 
case for his one big ambition: the Met. A 
strapping 6-foot Californian, he even gave 
up a football scholarship at the University 
of Southern California Jest he break his 
nose and injure his future as a singer. As 
a student at the Manual Arts High School 
in Los Angeles, he was continually re- 
minded of Lawrence Tibbett, the school’s 
most distinguished singing alumnus. 

Sullivan made his operatic debut on 
April 29, 1940, with the American Music 
Theater at Long Beach, Calif. He sang 
Count Almaviva in “The Barber of Se- 
ville” to John Charles Thomas’s Figaro. 
After that followed a season singing bits 
and in the chorus of the Chicago Opera 
Co. Since then the operatic line has been 
interrupted by operetta, minor movie 
parts, the Ice Follies, and the Radio City 
Music Hall. He had married at 19, and 
his wife and daughter needed supporting. 
“About a week of operetta,” he says, 
“would pay for a whole summer in oper2.” 

Sullivan was born Harry Joseph, and 





*Miss Stoska was scheduled to rack up No. 7 
this week in Philadelphia—a Sieglinde in “Dic 
Walkiire.” 
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JOBS AT COST 
$6000 EACH 


What if jobs had to he bought? 


Suppose there were no venture 
dollars available as “growing 
money” for industry. Noinvestors 
willing to share business owner- 
ship, and the risks that go with 
it. No profits to plow back into 
production facilities. 

Suppose, instead, that each 
employee had to pay what his 
job costs—for machines, raw 
materials, a place to work... all 
the million and one things re- 
quired to start a business and 
keep it going. . 

The plain fact is that every job 
in modern industry represents 
an investment by someone of 


about $6,000! That’s the average 
amount expended for plants, 
tools and materials per employee! 

Surely, there could be no more 
convincing demonstration of the 
value to all of us of those mil- 


lions upon millions of Americans | 


who save and then entrust their 
surplus funds to industry. They 
buy the new tools; they build the 
new factories. Without them, the 
upward march of the nation’s 
standard of living would soon 
come to a halt. 

This is why the New York 
Stock Exchange, the nation’s 
principal market place for inves- 





tors, urges that the policies of 
our government be so shaped 
that they give due consideration 
to the invested dollar. That dol- 
lar is vital to the welfare of all 
our people. 


New York 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
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D[ weomrers swoe 16K SEAL OF QUALITY 


Since 1877, the Wile Seal of Quality has 
been an unfailing guide to fine wines 
and spirits. Always look for the Wile 
Seal...as assurance of superior quality. 


Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., New York 
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sang as Joseph in opera and Joe in 
operetta. He became Brian by a peculiar 
circumstance. While he was singing in 
“Show Boat,” just before his “Street 
Scene” engagement, Equity notified him 
that there was already a Joe Sullivan, so 
please to change the name. At the same 
time his wife was expecting a second child. 
Noting that there were no Brian Sullivans 
in either the Philadelphia or Manhattan 
phone books, he decided on Brian for the 
newcomer. And what was good enough for 
the son turned out to be good enough 
for the father. 


Symphonic Guests 


After ten years, Fritz Reiner decided last 
week that it was time to leave the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony. Because of a growing 
deficit, now $60,000, the orchestra’s direc- 
tors had told their ace conductor that the 
season would have to be cut from 28 weeks 
to 25, and the number of musicians reduced 
from 90 to 85. “I agreed to let them re- 
duce my salary if they would not reduce 
the number of men or the length of the 
season,” Reiner told Newsweek. “But 
they said there was nothing that could be 
done. Under the circumstances, there was 
nothing else for me to do.” 

And so the Hungarian-born conductor 
who had built up the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony resigned. Now, at 59, he was going 
back into general circulation. He had no 
definite plans, he said, but his managers in 
New York announced that he would guest- 
conduct and, if negotiations went satis- 
factorily, appear next season with the 
Metropolitan Opera. Upon this possibility, 
the Met refused to comment. 

For its part, the Pittsburgh Symphony 


— 


announced that it would employ suest 
conductors until it settled on the right 
man for the future. 

This move of Reiner’s served to sharpen 
a growing tendency in the United States 
symphonic setup. At the end of January, 
after the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
had announced that it was through with 
Artur Rodzinski (Newsweek, Jan, 26) , its 
trustees said that the following guest con. 
ductors would take over next season: 
Bruno Walter, Fritz Busch, Pierre \op. 
teux, Charles Miinch, Eugene Ormandy, 
and George Szell. 

Shortly after, the New York Philhar. 
monic-Symphony, itself under a guest. 
maestro policy since it parted company 
with Rodzinski at the end of the 1946-47 
season, announced the following arrange. 
ment for next season: Bruno Walter con- 
tinuing as musical adviser, with Walter, 
Leopold Stokowski, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
and Charles Miinch as guest conductors, 


Significance --—- 


With the Pittsburgh Symphony added 
to this list, it was becoming increasingly 
apparent that a _ top-notch conductor 
could, without the headaches involved in a 
permanent post, earn more with less pain 
by playing the circuit. And, outstanding 
conductor’s conductor that Reiner is, he 
will also be available for any future per- 
manent openings like Chicago or New York. 

For, regardless of how expedient a guest 
policy may be for all concerned, experience 
has proved that orchestras lose quality 
without the discipline of a permanent 
maestro. The pasture is open for grazing 
now, but unless the range is fenced in 
before long, the music critics see a sad end 
for American symphonic organizations. 





Fritz Reiner quits Pittsburgh for greener guest-conducting pastures 


Newsweek 
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EDUCATION — 


Milton’s pride is T. S. Eliot 


Milton at 150 


Some 10 miles from the State House in 
Boston sprawl the 115 acres of Milton 
Academy for boys and girls. Chartered in 
March 1798 by the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Milton 
within its tree-shaded, ivy-covered walls 
has formed the minds and characters of 
some 2,500 graduates—1,600 men and 900 
women—from 65 states and foreign coun- 
tries. ‘ 

Some Miltonians have become plain pub- 
lic-minded citizens. Others have brought 
fame to their alma mater, men like T. S. 
Eliot, poet and critic, Robert Sherwood, 
dramatist, Cleveland Amory, author of 
“The Proper Bostonians” (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 11, 1947), W. I. Nichols, editor ‘of 
This Week, and Dr. Charles Janeway, 
chief of medical services at Children’s 
Hospital in Boston. The girls’ school can 
boast of Helen Howe, author of the satirical 
novel “We Happy Few,” and Dean Alice 
Lloyd of the University of Michigan. The 
academy’s graduate rolls are liberally 
sprinkled with such solid New England 
names as Saltonstall, Forbes, Amory, and 
Wigglesworth. 

Proper Bostonians, educators, business- 
men, lawyers, scientists, and plain house- 
wives greeted their school anew this week 
as Milton on March 3 began an extended 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of the 
granting of its charter. Arthur Bliss Perry, 
headmaster, welcomed Gov. Robert F. 
Bradford to the campus, and current Mil- 
tonians and townspeople turned out for 
the occasion, 

Town School: Of all who joined in 
the celebration, perhaps the townspeople 
had the right to be proudest. After the 
academy charter was granted in 1798, the 
Milton Town Meeting in 1799 voted $3,000 
to the new school, which was to serve as 
the local educational institution. The Com- 
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The New, Graphic Way to Chart Production 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company’s 
use of Sched-U-Graph for machine load 
scheduling in its Steel & Tube Division 
production department demonstrates that 
a large and complex operation can be con- 
trolled with amazing simplicity—and with 
amazing results in improved production 
planning. 

Sched-U-Graph is an adaptation of the 
Kardex Visible record principle in enlarged 
size. As used by Timken, Sched-U-Graph 
provides a visible-edged pocket for each 
machine, representing thirty-one 24-hour 
days. Machine loading cards are inserted 
in the pocket to allocate time graphically 
to specific operations on individual orders. 


It’s impossible to schedule two or more 
jobs simultaneously on the same machine. 
Moreover, it’s easy to see where and when 
machine time for any particular job will 
be available. 


For interesting details on how Sched-U- 
Graph works and how readily it can be ° 
adapted to your plant operation, call our 
nearest office, or write Remington Rand 
Inc., Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Remington Road 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 











1 Large increase in orders ship- 
ped complete and on time. 

2 Delivery inquiries reduced. 

3 Fewer tool and set-up changes. 

4 Loss of material eliminated. 

5 Scrap loss and waste reduced. 

6 Clerks released for productive work through 
elimination of needless duplications of posting 
in the Cost and Production Departments. 


‘James S. Freese 





10 Major Benefits from SCHED-U-GRAPH 


Condensed from an article by Mr. James S. Freese, 
Production Dept., Timken Roller Bearing Company 


7 Record-keeping simplified in operating 
departments, permitting release of certain 
clerks to the Production Department. This 
resultsin... . 

8 A stronger scheduling section. 

9 Easier determination of advance work sched- 
ules for operating departments. 

10 Benefits to Sales Department through ‘im- 
proved customer service. 
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monwealth of Massachusetts provided the 
rest of the $8,000 which started the project. 

Milton Academy did not open until 
1807. Then the Rev. Warren Pierce, first 
preceptor, held classes for 23 students in 
a single building. His salary was $800 a 
year. Pupils paid a yearly tuition fee of 
$21. Today the boys’ tuition is $600, but 
boarders must pay $1,600. The present 82 
teachers receive annual salaries ranging 
from $1,100 to $6,000. 

The single academy building has mush- 
roomed to 33. These include living and 
study quarters for the 146 girls and 275 
boys. Girls were formally admitted to Mil- 
ton about 1885, but now do not work in 
the same classrooms with the boys. How- 
ever, they share such facilities as the li- 
brary, the nonsectarian chapel, laborato- 
ries, and the astronomical observatory, as 
well as some faculty members. 

The separate school for girls was started 
in 1901, and girl boarders now pay a 
fee of $1,800. In addition to these two 
branches, there is a third unit of the acad- 
emy for lower-grade pupils from 3 to 12 
years old. This Margaret Thacher School, 
founded in 1940, takes only day students, 
is coeducational, and charges from $200 
to $550. At present, about 180 boys and 
girls are enrolled. 

Milton Academy closed its doors for 
eighteen years from 1866 to 1885, but 
rather than hide this fact, the academy 
is proud of it. In 1866 the town of Milton 
opened a public high school, and the acad- 
emy felt “unwilling to engage in rivalry 
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with so admirable a project.” The Milton 
building was leased to the town for the 
public school. In 1885 the academy re- 
opened as a private school with 40 pupils 
and four teachers. Even then, as now, the 
importance of small classes with informal 
discussion was emphasized. 

As far as income goes, Milton has never 
been a “rich” school. After total expendi- 
tures of some $530,000 in 1947, the acad- 
emy had a surplus of little more than 
$6,000. Currently the school is seeking to 
raise $1,800,000 for increased salaries, 
scholarships, and maintenance. 

Wateh the Pennies: Milton tries to 
teach its students frugality and economy 
as well as citizenship. Male graduates re- 
member ruefully that their school recom- 
mends a parental weekly allowance of from 
50 to 75 cents. Today’s Miltonian house- 
Wives are grateful now for the compulsory 
hour of sewing after Saturday breakfast, 
although they may have hated it at school. 

Whatever tender or bitter memories 
Miltonians may have, of 7 a.m. rising or of 
the helpful “yellers’—younger boys who 
run through the halls yelling “Twenty 
minutes!” “Ten minutes!”, meaning time 
left before breakfast—graduates and fac- 
ulty know they are well off today. A quaint 
description of an early classroom says: 
“There was a raised platform or stage 
across the end opposite the entrance, and 
at either side of the center of this was a 
large box, which might be used as a place 
of refuge by the teacher or as a cell for the 
imprisonment of an offending pupil.” 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


Who's Collegiate? For the forthcoming 1948-49 Who’s Who in 
America, the editors have made a 50-year survey of collegians and 
non-collegians among the famous listed in its pages. The college- 
trained have risen sharply, but graduates recently declined. 








Teacher Strike 


“On Strike for Good Education,” pro. 
claimed placards in Minneapolis last week, 
On Feb. 24 some 1,100 AFL-affiliated 
teachers struck against the Board of Edu- 
cation, giving 65,000 pupils in 92 public 
schools an unexpected vacation. About 
1,300 nonunion teachers respected the 
picket lines thrown around the schools by 
their colleagues. 

The strikers demanded that wages of 
$2,000 minimum and $4,200 maximum 
be raised to $3,000 and $6,000 respective- 
ly. But their bitterest complaint was 
against the board’s decision to clip four 
weeks out of the school year, as it did 
not have the money for full terms. This 
move, claimed the teachers, would not 
only deprive students of part of their edu- 
cation but would chop 10 per cent off the 
current salaries of their instructors. 

On Feb. 25 Mrs. H. A. Jensen, mother 
of a fourth-grader, obtained a court order 
directing the strikers to show cause March 
4 why the strike should not cease. Critics 
of the union wondered why the teachers 
did not wait until after March 24. On 
that date a new city charter will be voted 
which would au.iorize the education 
board to borrow adequate funds to keep 
the schools open. 


With the Administrators 


In the midst of the strike controversy, 
Willard E. Goslin, Minneapolis Superin- 
tendent of Schools, had to leave. He went 
to Atlantic City to be inducted as new 
president of the American Association of 
School Administrators, succeeding Herold 
C. Hunt of Chicago. From Feb. 21-26, the 
AASA, a branch of the National Educa- 
tion Association, was meeting 12,000 
strong. 

Some of the doings at the seaside resort: 
P In his first address as Army Chief of 
Staff, Gen. Omar N. Bradley told the 
teachers that “I can find no satisfactory 
alternative to Universal Military Train- 
ing,” and urged that they support UMT. 
The AASA refused to back him, and in 
Washington the American Council of Edu- 
cation reported by survey that 73 per cent 
of the nation’s educators are opposed to 
the plan. 
>A 300-page AASA report stated that 
“compulsory education from 6 to 60 may 
prove to be something more than a passing 
prophecy.” To avert a crisis today, an 
$8,000,000,000 educational program is 
needed, $5,000,000,000 more than the cur- 
rent one. 
> The three national teacher organiza- 
tions* merged to form the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
The new group has a membership of 260 
colleges and universities. 





*The American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
the National Association of Teacher Education In- 


stitutions, and the National Association of Col- 


leges and Departments of Education. 
Newsweek, March 8, 1948 
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garden furniture that stays beautiful for years, 
because it’s aluminum. 


a wheelbarrow and lawn mower you move 
with ease, because they're aluminum... 


a lifetime tool shed that never needs paint, 
because it’s aluminum... 


More and better aluminum products—70@@y, . .with 


Kaiser Aluminum 


Topay there’s a lot more fun to garden- 
ing ... and a lot less work . . . thanks to 
aluminum. 


On every count—lightness, looks, dura- 
bility, convenience—aluminum has proved 
its advantages over other metals. That’s 
why it’s being so widely used today in hun- 
dreds of new products—from garden tools 
to garages, from toys to trailers. 


And all of these aluminum-made products 


a Permanente Metals product 


are plentiful . .. because Permanente 
Metals, led by Henry J. Kaiser, is rushing 
to manufacturers vast quantities ‘of Kaiser 
Aluminum. 


Today—after only a year and a half on 
the market—Kaiser Aluminum is being 
made into more than 600 different prod- 
ucts... by more than 1,000 manufacturers. 


That’s why you can insist on aluminum 
products—and get them! 








Get the Manufacturers’ names 


For the names of manufacturers nearest you 
who make the aluminum products 
pictured above, write: 


Permanente Products Company 
Consumer Service Division, 1924 Broadway, Oakland, California 
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e These seven words were writ- App 
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ten on the Old Forester label in the ni 
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founder’s hand 78 years ago, because cur 
he considered them a pledge of flavor “ 
and fineness. Now, in 1948, this mes- a 
the 

sage still remains—a pledge of whisky rig] 





quality, as true today as it was in 1870, 
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Lilies for the Valli 


When Olga Trekcovna (Valli) first ap- 
pears in “The Miracle of the Bells,” she is 
in a pine box on her way to a dingy funeral 
in the same Pennsylvania coal-mining 
town where her Polish-immigrant father 
died unwept, unhonored, and presumably 
blind drunk. The local undertaker (Harold 
Vermilyea) cynically offers to provide 
mourners for the late ne’er-do-well’s prodi- 
gal daughter at the standard rate of $2 per. 
Apparently the only person willing to 
mourn gratis is the impecunious press 
agent (Fred MacMurray) who had made 
her a Hollywood star before she suc- 
cumbed to the aftereffects of growing up in 
Coaltown’s bituminous atmosphere. 

From this sepulchral beginning the story 
develops into a pleasant fantasy involving 
the press agent’s monumental efforts to do 
right by Olga’s memory, and at the same 
time persuade a squeamish producer (Lee 
Cobb) to release the picture she finished 
the day before she died. His scheming 
succeeds in getting Olga into the nation’s 
headlines, sets a good many churchbells 
ringing, and provides a lanky singer named 
Frank Sinatra with a chance to go Cros- 
by’s way with an appealing performance 
as a small-town Catholic priest with « 
miracle on his hands. 

The film has a good deal of charm, and 
Olga’s postmortem arrival in Coaltown 
provides some moments of forceful irony. 
But it is too long and -too lacking in re- 
straint to avoid the pitfall of sentimen- 
tality. The best thing about it is that it 
devotes a good deal of footage to flash- 
backs in which Olga is very much alive. In 
her second American film Valli, the beauti- 
ful but deadpan star of “The Paradine 
Case,” comes into her own as a fresh and 
vibrant screen personality who one of these 
days may well make even Ingrid Bergman 
look sharply. (THe Miracve or THE BELLs. 
RKO. Jesse L. Lasky and Walter Mac- 
Ewen, producers.. Irving Pichel, director.) 


Father Was Drunk 


It isn’t easy to tell what “Jassy”’ is all 
about, but at least there is an awful lot of 
it. This British import is a handsome 
period piece that principally involves Jassy 
(Margaret Lockwood), a rather refined 
gypsy girl who is gifted with second sight, 
a handsome young squire (Dermot Walsh), 
his fickle fiancée (Patricia Roc), and an 
improbable villain. (Basil Sydney), who 
wins the young squire’s ancestral home 
from his father in a gambling bout and is 
mean enough to keep it. 

That isn’t the half of it. There is an 
accidental murder (Jassy, several miles 
away, sees this as it happens but, naturally, 
cannot do anything about it), a marriage 
of convenience, a mute girl, deliberate mur- 
der, trial by jury, and the customary busi- 
hess of all’s-well-that-ends-well. The dia- 
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Priest and press agent: Sinatra and MacMurray saw a coaltown miracle 


logue, at times, has an undefinable charm. 
To pick two examples at random—Walsh 
to Patricia Roc: “But, Dilys, you were 
different in the spinney!” And Dilys’s calm 
analysis of the situation when she hears 
Basil Sydney at the door: “There’s father. 
He must be dreadfully drunk by now.” He 
was. (JAssy. Universal-International. A 
J. Arthur Rank production. Sydney Box, 
producer. Bernard Knowles, director. 
Technicolor). 


Poem in Celluloid 


When Georges Rouquier, the French 
producer-director, took his sound and cam- 
era crews into the Massif Central— 
France’s nearest approach to our Tennes- 
see mountain country—he had in mind a 
by-no-means original idea. As far back in 
film history as 1922 and “Nanook of the 
North,” using real-life characters in a real 
setting to enact a made-to-order story had 
proved rewarding to producers. with 
enough funds and energy for this semi- 
documentary technique. 

But the twelve months Rouquier spent 
in France’s south-central department of 
Aveyron to film “Farrebique” proved he 
was more than a producer; he was a poet. 
Unwilling to content himself with the easy 
verisimilitude of dialogue and incident 
which so often passes in such films—and 
especially the foreign ones—for down-to- 
earth greatness, he has invested a film far 
from original in conception with a lyric 
brilliance that comes from the individual 
artistry of its creator. 

Cyele of Lifes “Farrebique” is the 
story of one year’s four seasons as they 
affect the vast but relatively primitive 


holdings of an aging French farmer and 
his family. There are arguments over 
whether to rebuild the house or install 
electricity. The elder son has his own ideas 
on how Farrebique should be run after the 
old man dies. The younger falls in love 
with a shy farm girl named Rosette. Other- 
wise the daily routine of farm life goes on 
as it always has. A camera sensitive enough 
to catch snow dropping from a telephone 
wire in winter and ice patterns in the 
puddly quagmire of spring thawing records 
the cycle of birth, death, and growth with 
a forceful simplicity that has seldom been 
surpassed. 

It would be unfair to compare “Farre- 
bique” with the standard entertainment 
variety of film which lays claim to no such 
artistic pretensions, for Rouquier’s produc- 
tion is in essence an experiment. But it is 
an experiment which last year received 
the highest award a film can receive—the 
Grand Prix de la Critique Internationale. 
And it should encourage producers both 
here and abroad to explore still further 
the uncharted possibilities of the motion 
picture as a form of art. (FARREBIQUE. 
Siritzky International Pictures. Georges 
Rouquier, producer-director.) 


The Problem Pearl 


One of the most discouraging things 
about making a fine film is that the es- 
capist moviegoer will often steer clear of it. 
“The Pearl” is a fine movie, and this de- 
partment has enough faith in the American 
housewife and the tired businessman (a 
relation, no doubt) to feel that they will 
like it. 

“The Pearl” was made in Mexico, by 
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—yet designed to give the kind of comfort 
found in no other shoe. U-Turn Flexibility 
supports your foot naturally ... allows it to 
roll, flex, bend with muscle-strengthening 
freedom. Try on a pair... see 

how comfortable . . . how easy they feel. 


THE SHOE OF TOMORROW 


Shown: MacGregor. $18.95 
($19.45 west of the Rockies.) 
Subject to change. See Classi- 
fied Directory for dealer. Or 
order direct. Send for booklet 4 
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Le, 


Mexican technicians and by Mexican play. 


ers who speak English, and does not ».§ 


quire the aid of titles. It is based on Joly 
Steinbeck’s novel of the same name, a bey 
seller that dramatized an old folk story, 
grim parable of sudden wealth and gree 
and man’s occupational inhumanity ;, 
man. 

Kino (Pedro Armendariz, who gaye ; 
fine performance in John Ford’s “Thy 
Fugitive”) is a pearl fisherman in Love 
California who nearly drowns himself 
find a pear] that is almost fabulous in six 
and perfection. 

Trouble, Plus: To Kino the pea 
means freedom, new dresses for his wif 
(Maria Elena Marques), arid, most of ali 


The Pearl: It brought only woe 


an education for his son. Just why this 


--nacreous nest egg fails to hatch is an 
‘ancient story. Kino’s pearl of great price 


brings him. nothing but confusion and 
tragedy. Smarter men try to cheat him of 
his wealth. One (Fernando Wagner) r- 
lentlessly tracks him down as he tries to 
escape to Mexico City with his family and 
his potential wealth. 

On the way, Kino is forced to kill two 
men; his son is murdered by the random 
shot of their pursuer; and Kino accounts 
for his enemy in a melodramatic scene 
that could very. well have been lifted 
straight out of a documentary about the 
wartime Commandos. 

To be fair, “The Pearl” isn’t perfect. At 
times it is a little confusing—possibly be- 
cause of a conflict between realism and 
“art.” But the players turn in uniformly 
excellent performances, and Gabriel F'- 
gueroa’s photography does wonders with 
Mexico’s western -sWamps and plain and 
mountains. (Tue Peary. An RKO-Radio 
FAMA Aguila Films production. Oscar 
Daneigers, producer, Emilio Fernandez, d- 


rector.) 
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n Jou Farley by Farley 


Whatever one’s political leanings or 
opinion of James Aloysius Farley may be, 
there is no escaping the fact that the 
former chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and Postmaster Gen- 
cop), eral has produced one of the year’s most 
7 interesting and informative books. 

“Jim Farley’s Story: The Roosevelt 
Years” —written from Farley’s own notes, 
diaries, and correspondence with the edi- 
torial assistance of Walter Trohan of The 
Chicago Tribune—is interesting on mary 
counts, and informative on many others 
besides those intended by Farley. For it is 
not only a document of New Deal history; 
it is also one of the most revealing self- 
studies of a professional politician ever 
made. 

‘When parts of the book appeared in 
installments in Collier’s magazine last 
year, the author’s open hostility toward 
his old chief caused consternation among 
the friends and admirers of the late Frank- 
ln Delano Roosevelt. And not without 
reason. 

Jim Farley is convinced that he got a 
raw deal from the New Deal and from 
Roosevelt personally, and he does not 
mind saying so in a forthright way. He 
thinks John Nance Garner and Cordell 
Hull also got raw deals. 

Salt for Two: If, by his charges of 
double-dealing, Farley sought to lessen 
Roosevelt’s stature to his own advantage, 
he has failed. He does add evidence of 
FD.R.’s political slickness, but coming 
from a professional politician who was in- 
| volved in a struggle for power with the 





oe head of his party, his accusations are to be 

taken with the usual grain of political salt. 
this At the same time that Farley tells his 
is ai & inside story of his “break” with Roose- 
price f velt, he is frankly revealing his limitations 


and §f as a progressive or imaginative leader of 
im of § his party. Roosevelt, as head of the Demo- 
) re- cratic party, had committed it to the New 
es to § Deal. He could not conscientiously have 
‘and made Farley, who from the beginning was 
never a New Dealer but a regular or- 
|two ff ganization Democrat (for all his work in 
dom  Roosevelt’s behalf), his approved heir to 
unts J the White House. By 1940 Farley had 
cene ff gone too far to the right to be Roosevelt’s 
ifted choice. The break was inevitable. 
- the Out of the Running: Farley tells 
many a dramatic story in his book. None 
_ At § '8 more dramatic than his account of the 
-be- § 1940 convention in Chicago, when the 
and § ™ysterious voice from the sewers “stam- 
mly fj Peded” the convention for Roosevelt. 
Fie Never was Farley more ill at ease, for he 
with @ “8S not running things. What hurt him 
and § Most was the fact that Harry Hopkins, 
ado | Who was no Democrat by Farley’s light 
scar @ *2d no professional politician either, was 
gj. If Tuling the convention the way he thought 
’ Roosevelt wanted it done. 
Equally dramatic, and far less known, 
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“| hope you’re the bearer of 
good news, Whitey.” 


“As far as I'm concerned, 
Blackie, the best news 
would be another boatload 
of BLACK & WHITE.” 
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is Farley’s account of his meeting with 
Roosevelt at Hyde Park in 1939, when 
they “had things out.” Farley spoke his 
mind, told the President he was fed up 
with the way matters were going, and 
berated Roosevelt for letting the New 
Dealers have so much influence. “They’re 
only peanuts in a sugar barrel,” he snorted. 

Farley gives this portrait of Roosevelt: 
“At heart the President was a boy, some- 
times a spoiled boy. Although he had 
tremendous charm and vitality, he had a 
few petty attributes which were continual- 
ly getting him in trouble. One of these 
was that he was forever trying to get 
even with someone for some slight, real 
or fancied. Another was that he was moti- 
vated on decisions, large or small, by his 
heart rather than by his mind, all too fre- 
quently, and by hunches rather than by 
reason. Surrounded by genuinely loyal and 
able people, he would have encountered 
far less trouble.” 

Hat in Ring: Farley insists he did not 
want, and never expected, to become Presi- 
dent. He felt he could not openly come 
out against his party chief, and so he de- 
cided to rebuke Roosevelt’s third-term 


stand by placing his own hat in the ring. 
Why was he against Roosevelt’s running 
for a third time? The only reason he gives 
is that in his opinion it would have been 
“bad for the country and the party.” He 
does not elaborate or philosophize on this. 
“Jim Farley’s Story” is smoothly done. 
It is also convincing. That Roosevelt did 
not treat Farley with all the consideration 
he felt he deserved is undoubtedly true, It 
is to Farley’s credit that he does not put 
hatred into his book. But his disappoint- 
ment was bitter, and the bitterness flavors 
every page, for all his determined attempts 
to be fair. (Jmm Faruey’s Story: THe 
Roosevett Years. By James A. Farley. 
388 pages. Whittlesey House. $3.50.) 


Other Books 


My Frienp, tHe Enemy. By Frank 
Baker. 246 pages. Coward-McCann. $2.75. 
This is an interesting and disturbing novel 
about a relationship between a successful 
playwright and a famous athlete. The 
pattern for their friendship is set in their 
youth, when both meet. at a boys’ school 
and the athlete, a sadistic bully, terrorizes 








"1 do wish they wouldn't threw their cigarette 
b-b-b-butts out of The windows /* 


“On, wheal do yon Core weal a lol of 
beurgeas trades poeple tn a balding bike 
this Think 4 Teller ‘'m your sponsor — 
Ong Thing,” 
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the other into a state of permanent fey 
When as adults they meet again the who, 
childish episode. flames anew. The novyd 


























follows these men, both haunted: by ty ake 
same fears and loves, into a psychologic, cuits 
battle which ends in murder and hanging & thos 
It is an adroitly handled tale. areal 
THe Roap TurovuGH THE Watt. By then 
Shirley Jackson. 271 pages. Farrar, Stray; punc 
$2.75. In a talented first novel aboy ing 
suburban family life in California, Mix publ: 
Jackson uses the familiar device of exam. and 
ining the relationships between the fan. 
lies of a single middle-class block and tel. & Win 
ing her tale from the point of view of the MM thor 
children. A fairly stock account of jealous. § Geo: 
ies, stupidities, and frustrations, whic fi pow 
finally culminates in a murder, is handle Rais 
with deft restraint. The author’s insight, fing 
particularly into the children, makes for a & the | 
moving work. tier 
We Cauiep Ir Currure. By Victor & ackr 
and Robert Ormond Case. 272 pages, the 
Doubleday. $3. An amusing bit of Amer. ff Goo 
icana, this history of the Chautauqua cir. & is B 
cuit from which thousands of Americans ff the 
absorbed their culture in the days befor T 
radio. By 1924, the golden days of th J. I 
Whe 
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Unprivate Lives: “No more subu-§'™ 
banism, no more prying neighbors, | ©° 
rejoice the new couple in 6B, “East | * 
of Fifth.” Only, as Alan Dunn points gol 
out in this word-and-picture story of Pu 
a big New York apartment house, |“ 
“sooner or later in a building of this | 
kind, one finds out everything.” So 
will the reader, following the cartoon- |" 
ist as he journeys the fourteen floors P* 
from pipe rooms to penthouses, eaves- fe 
drops on tenants, servants, and build- h 
ing staff, and peeps in on 114’s . 
afternoon sunbath, the mysterious 
Mrs. Carlisle-Devereau’s evening call- ¥ 
er, the hepcats at 9 p.m., and the wake- ie 
ful tenant at 2, through the milkman’s | ™ 
matinée and the dawn of another day. te 
(East or Firru. By Alan Dunn. 9 
168 pages. Simon & Schuster. $2.75.) va 
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Coolidge boom, some 35,000,000 persons \ a 
were annually paying to hear the touring are { u | 
lecturers of the various Chautauqua cir- - = ers 
cuits. Those who ran them made a fortune; , 
those who listened, for the most part, had ) 
great fun. The Cases had access to au- ‘a| On { Was t eg ‘a| me) p 
thentic CHautauqua records and pull few | , 
punches in telling about this moneymak- 
ing enterprise, which sold itself to the 
public as a “public service.” Good reading 
and fair history. 
Tue SAINT AND THE Devin. By Frances 
Winwar. 303 pages. Harper. $3.75. The au- 
thor of “Life of the Heart,” biography of 
George Sand popular a few seasons back, 
now turns to Joan of Are and Gilles de 
Rais. She makes a dramatic and convinc- 
ing book about the relationship between 
the Maid of Orléans and the young cour- 
tier who led her men-at-arms. With her 
acknowledged skill, Miss Winwar traces 
the tragic careers of the Maid (who is 
Good) and the marshal of France (who 
is Bad). Thus her title, “The Saint and 
the Devil.” j 
Tue Case or Rupotr Hess. Edited by 
J. R. Rees, M.D. 224 pages. Norton. $3. 
When Rudolf Hess, after months of 
feigned insanity, stood before a Nurem- 
berg courtroom on Nov. 30, 1945, and 
called his loss of memory a “tactical” act, 
the world public had a big laugh. Seven 
psychiatrists, two neurologists, and two 
internists had pronounced him an am- 
nesia victim. Now, for the first time, the 
complete true story is available. Written 
jomtly by eight British and American 
psychiatrists who studied Hess, and sup- 
plemented by reports from French and 
Russian doctors, this fascinating book ap- 
plies a coldly clinical analysis. Not only 
was Hess’s “recovery” real and self-ad- 
mitted (to psychiatrists) , but his boastful 
speech was actually an attempt to conceal 
evidences of mental weakness of years’ 
standing from his Nazi colleagues. 
Tue First Frontier. By R. V. Coleman. 
458 pages. Scribners. $3.75. A smooth, high- 
ly readable account of the settlement of 
America skillfully put together from orig- 
inal records and_ time-tested histories. 
Coleman presents the first explorers and 
settlers with all their virtues and failings— 
gold-hungry and fanatical Spaniards, grim Y a 
Puritans, impractical Pilgrims, stolid Dutch, , ( y ( q) Oa ig 
and courageous French—in a narrative as th at s 7 E Za 
tragic and humorous as life itself. AS BRAND 
Prem atureELy Gay. By Jack Iams. 248 
pages. Morrow. $2.75. When the House of 
Hollister’s famous hair tonic “Heigh-Ho | . ae 
Silver” hits a nasty sales skid, Thaddeus nurtured with pauienee and scruple ... and is distin- 
Hollister and his comely daughter call in cuished by creat softness and .dclicaey of flavour. 
the obscure publicity firm of Bunbury & | 
Blake. To Hollister’s disgust, he gets mere- 
ly the services of the junior partner Whit- _ ; : -" 
man Blake. The fact that Bunbury exists from Scotland for 70 Years 
only as a name on a washroom door and 
as combined prestige front and scapegoat 
for Blake should prepare the reader for the WOALTAYEOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK CLLEY, SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S. A 
humorously impossible situations which 
pace this witty novel. 
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Old Smueceler Seotch Whisky is composed and 


Blended and bottled in) Dumbarton, Scotland. 


Blended Scotch Whisky * 86 proof 












Cold V Dave 


Hundreds of formerly “hard-to- 
heat” buildings . . . places that used 
to be cold even in normal winter 
weather . . . were oases of warm 


comfort during the January-Febru- 
ary cold wave thanks to a post-war 
Webster development —Webster 
Type WI Extended Surface Radia- 
tion for hot water and two-pipe 
steam service. 





Installation in Gardener’s Cottage. 
Using modern materials, copper 
tubing and aluminum fins, Type WI 
Radiation provides better than a 
square foot of heating surface for 
each 1/2 lb. of weight. Takes up 
negligible space. Can be put where 
the heat is needed—along the wall, 
close to the floor, behind benches. 





Take steps now while the memory 
of your cold weather difficulties is 
fresh in mind. See if Webster Type 
WI Radiation can be used to turn 
your cold spots into areas of next 
winter comfort. Good delivery now. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. : : Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Crack-Up? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


N the fifteenth anniversary of its rise 
to power, the Democratic party is 
returning to the primeval chaos from 
which F.D.R. lifted it. Minorities are 
not only drifting away; they are split- 
ting up. Minority groupism as a politi- 
cal faith is at the end of its sandy rope. 
Too many wanted too much from 
too few. 

They were held together by the magic 
personality of F.D.R. Each 
could see in the crystal ball 
the image of his desire. On 
that March day in 1933, it 
was bliss to be alive and 
heaven to be young. Remem- 
ber the first Inaugural: “We 
face the arduous days that lie 
before us in the warm courage 
of national unity.” Over and 
over in the years that fol- 
lowed, F.D.R. summoned 
people to look to the future. 
future is here with a bang. 

Mr. Truman tried to maintain public 
anticipation by his full employment 
bill, his medical plan and his recent 
social manifesto. But anxiety as. well 
as hope has melted away in an ener- 

vating boom. 

The promises of fifteen years are 
coming due, and expectant beneficiaries 
are lining up before the harried cashier 
in the White House. 

And now comes Henry Wallace with 
still more promises. 


Now the 


HE Bronx election is an excellent 
| illustration of Democratic discon- 


* tent. The significance of the vote there 
- can now be examined in some detail. 


This was, of course, a special election 
in a heavily Democratic Congressional 
district. Of the 58,780 enrolled Demo- 
crats, 23,443 voted’ But only 12,598 
voted for the.Democratic candidate. 
This shows that, while Edward J. 
Flynn's organization got out a good 
percentage of its vote, the people who 
came out voted heavily for the Wallace- 
backed candidate. 

Something also happened in the thin 
Republican ranks. The enrollment of 
that party was 8,349. Of these, 2,370 
voted. But the Republican candidate 
received only 1,482 votes. The rest 
went somewhere else—some undoubt- 
edly to the Democrat in the hope of 
beating the Wallace man; some to the 
Wallace man himself. 

Isacson, the Wallace man, was an 























































American Labor Party candidate. The 
enrollment of that party was 16,074. Of 
these, 9,935 voted. But Isacson ye. 
ceived 22,697 votes. Thus, he was 
elected largely by Democratic voters, 
with some Republican help. 

The Liberal party, a chip off the ALP 
block, had 7,045 enrolled voters. Of 
these, 3,323 voted, and the Liberal 
candidate received 3,840 votes. This 
group stuck to its candidate, 

What are the inferences? 

In the first place, these fig- 
ures show that Democratic 
Chairman McGrath’s excuse 
—that the result was due to 
a light vote—was pure bunk, 
The average New York City 
vote in special elections over 
a period of fifteen years has 
been 25 per cent. In this 
election, 44 percent of the 

voters turned out. 

Charges that the Flynn machine fell 
down are disproved by the fact that it 

_turned out enough votes to win. But 
half the voters it got to the polls bolted 
the candidate. A machine can lead the 
horse to water. Something else must 
induce it to drink. 

The vote was not an unusual tour de 
force for the Communists. They worked 
hard. but they got out more votes in 
another Congressional district for Earl 
Browder in 1940 and for another ALP 
candidate in 1946. 

The Palestine issue was important. 
Vicious and false charges were whis- 
pered about the Democratic candidate, 
including the howler that his wife is an 
Arab. But these canards were but 
symptoms. The fact is that the Jewish 
voters in large numbers feel that the 
Roosevelt-Truman promises were 
greater than their fulfillment. And now, 
voting for Wallace is the means of 
protest. 


NOTHER conclusion is vastly more 
A important in estimating the results 
in November. Truman simply does not 
have what it takes to bring masses of 
city voters enthusiastically, almost fa- 
natically, to vote Democratic. The vast 
majorities in the big Northern cities 
were not voting Democratic in the past 
fifteen years. They were voting Roose- 
velt. If Truman is to win in November, 
he must do more than carry these cities. 
He must get something like the massive 
Roosevelt vote. 
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Outside—a new look! Inside—a new outlook! 


00 many of us have been only half-seeing this wonderful Studebaker’s far-advanced postwar engineering cradles 
nd of ours on our motor car trips, up to this time. 
But now, the low-swung new 1948 Studebaker is here 
-with windows and windshield so huge, your eyes seldom 


iss anything. 


you, and those whoride with you, in dream-like new comfort. 
Be sure to see the new 1948 Studebaker Champions and 

Commanders the very first opportunity you have. 
Studebaker’s distinctive 1948 body styles include new 


This panoramic extra vision brings new safety as well convertibles as well as sedans and coupes—plus a fabu- 


‘new enjoyment to your driving, of course. What’s more, _lously fine, new extra-long wheelbase Land Cruiser. 


New 1948 Studebaker 


First in style 


© The Studebaker Corp’n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U S. A 





